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Records for the Lover of Chamber Music 


LATEST ISSUE 


THE CURLEW (W. B. Yeats) 


PETER WARLOCK 


John Armstrong, R. Murchie, T. MacDonagh, and 


International String Quartet. 


OTHER RECORDINGS 


BACH 

Sonata No. 1 in G major, for ’Cello and 
Piano. Played by John Barbirolli 
and Ethel Bartlett. 2 records, 133-4 


Sonata in Eb major for Piano and 
Flute. Played by Kathleen Long 
and René le Roy, three sides, and 
HONEGGER. ‘‘ Danse de la Chévre,” 
Flute solo. 2 records, 135-6 


Concerto in F minor for piano and 
strings, and ‘‘ Blessed Jesu, here we 
stand.”’ (Chorale, arranged for piano 
by Rummel.) Piano, Ethel Bartlett. 

2 records, 151-2 


ARNOLD BAX 

Oboe Quintet. Played by Léon Goos- 
sens (Oboe) and the International 
String Quartet (André Mangeot, Boris 
Pecker, Frank Howard and Herbert 
Withers). 2 records, 76-7 


String Quartet in G major. Played by 
the Marie Wilson String Quartet 
(Marie Wilson, Gwendolen Higham, 
Anne Wolfe and Phyllis Hasluck). 

3 records, 153-5 


Sonata for Two Pianos, and HARDANGER. 
Played by Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson. 3 records, 156-8 


BOCCHERINI 
String Quartet in Ep. Played by the 
Poltronieri String Quartet of Milan. 

2 records, 92-3 


BRAHMS 
Trio for Pianoforte, Violin and Horn in 
Ep, Op. 40. Played by York Bowen, 
Spencer Dyke and Aubrey Brain. 

4 records, 65-8 


Pianoforte Quartet in C minor, Op. 60. 
Played by Olive Bloom (piano), 
Spencer Dyke (violin), Bernard Shore 
(viola) and B. Patterson Parker (’cello). 
4 records, 88-91 





Conducted by Constant Lambert. 


String Sextet in G major, Op. 36, 
played by the Spencer Dyke Quartet 
with James Lockyer and Edward 
Robinson. 4 records, 105-8 
Trio in C minor, Op. 101. Played by 
the Pirani Trio (Leila Pirani, violin ; 
Charles Hambourg, cello; Max Pirani, 
piano). 3 records, 147-9 


HANDEL 

Sonata No. 3 in G major for Flute and 
Piano. Played by René le Roy and 
Kathleen Long. 4 record, 137 


HAYDN 
String Quartet in Bh major (The Sun- 
rise), Op. 76, No. 4, played by the 
International String Qua tet. 

3 records, 109-11 
Pianoforte Sonata in C minor, three 
sides, and ramgau. Variations in A 
minor, one side. Played by Kathleen 
Long. 2 records, 138-9 
String Quartet in Ep, Op. 76, No. 6, 
five sides, and purcetL. Four-part 
Fantasia No. 4 in C minor, one side. 
Played by the International String 
Quartet (André Mangeot, Albert Voor- 
sanger, Eric Bray and Jack Shine- 
bourne). 3 records, 140-2 


PAUL JUON 
Chamber Symphony, Op. 27. Played 
by the New Chamber Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Charles Kreshover. 

3 records, 144-6 


MATTHEW LOCKE 
String Quartet No. 6. Played by the 
International String Quartet. 

4 record, 143 


MOZART 
Quartet in D major (K285) for Flute, 
Violin, Viola and "Cello, played by 
René le Roy, André Mangeot, Frank 
Howard and Herbert Withers. 

2 records, 112-3 


VERY record is electrically recorded, and is a twelve-inch 
write to the Secretary. Every subscriber to ‘‘ The Gramophone ”’ is a member without further 





3 records, 163-5 


Quintet in Eb major, for Piano, Oboe, 
Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon. Played 
by Kathleen Long, Léon Goossens, 
Frederick Thurston, Aubrey Brain and 
J. Alexandra. 3 records, 121-3 


Piano Sonata in D major (K576). 
Three sides ; and GOTTLIEB MUFFAT. 
(a) Minuet, (b) Air, from Suite in Bb ; 
and FRANCOIS couPERIN “‘ Le Tic-Toc- 
Cloc ” ou ‘‘ Les Maillotins.” One side. 
Played by Kathleen Long. 
2 records, 129-130 
String Trio in G major, No. 5 (K564). 
Played by the Budapest Trio (Nicholas 
Roth, violin; Georges Roth, ’cello; 
and Lyell Barbour, piano). 
2 records, 159-60 


Trio in E flat major, No. 7 (K498). 
Played by Rebecca Clarke, viola; 
Frederick Thurston, clarinet; Kath- 
leen Long, piano. 2 records, 161-2 





VIVALDI 

Sonate en Concert, No. 5 in E minor 
for Violoncello and Strings (arranged 
Vincent d’Indy). Played by Georges 
Pitsch and String Quartet, three sides, 
and Three Pieces (arranged Ethel 
Bartlett): (a) ‘‘ Golden Slumbers,”’ 
(b) “* An Ancient Lullaby,” (c) ‘* My 
Love’s an Arbutus.” Played by John 
Barbirolli (’cello) and Ethel Bartlett 
(piano), one side. 2 records, 131-2 


WOLF 
Italiaz Serenade. Played by the 
International Quartet (Mangeot, Voor- 
sanger, Bray and Shinebourne). 

1 record, 150 
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Two perfect instruments in one 


The “His Master’s Voice ” Five-Forty Superhet 
Radiogram has been hailed as the outstanding radio 
and gramophone achievement in history—an instru- 
ment ahead of its time. Famous musicians and music 
critics alike all praise it—It brings the best qualities 
of both radio and gramophone within the reach of 
all.” “It has the 50 guinea tone at a 20 guinea 
price.” “I, who for years scorned both the gramo- 
phone and wireless as the enemies of music, am 
completely satisfied.” 

And so, indeed, will you be. For in the Five-Forty, 
“His Master’s Voice ” with their older-than-radio 
experience, have produced a superb all electric 
superhet radiogramophone of magnificent tone; and 
amazing sensitivity, selectivity, and beautiful cabinet 
work. And the price? 20 guineas. That’s all. 20 
guineas, or {1 a month. 


YOU MUST HEAR IT NOW 

Your own ear will tell you how good it is. Get your dealer 
to demonstrate it to you today. Hear both radio and records ! 
And place an early order to get it soon. Every Five-Forty that 


WIS MASTER'S VOICE “22-22 
Superhet Five-Forty Radtogramophone 


Ask your dealer for special illustrated leaflet, or write to :- “ His 20 GUINEAS, OR £1 A MONTH 


Master’s Voice,” 108D Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. 
(Prices do not apply in I.F.S.) 
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MAURICE ELWIN 


Beside My Caravan 
One Morning in May 


LESLIE SARONY 
The Old Sow 
On Ilkla Moor Baht ’at 


LESLIE HOLMES 


8135 Over on the Sunny Side 
My last year’s girl 


SANDY POWELL 
8158 Sandy the Doctor 
Humorous Sketch in Two Parts 


8114 Sandy on a South Sea Isle 
Humorous Sketch in Two Parts 


BOBBIE COMBER 


8134 An Elephant never forgets 
Beer is best 





CRYSTALATE wo. 
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JACK PAYNE 


One morning in May _ Fox-Trot 
Let’s Fall in Love Fox-Trot 


“Other Days” Selection 
In Two Parts 


Wagon Wheels Fox-Trot 


Coffee in the morning 
and kissesin the night Fox-Trot 


PEGGY COCHRANE 


Popular Waltz Piano Medley 
In Two Parts 


JAY WILBUR 


You oughta be in Pictures 
Fox-Trot 
Sittin’ up waiting for you 
Fox-Trot 
In Town to-night Fox-Trot 
In a Shelter from a Shower 
Fox-Trot 





ROAD, LONDON, B,C...) 





Price not valtu in 1.F..S 
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RECORD 


STERNO LONG PLAYING RECORDS 
(Magenta Label) Playing Time equals Two 10-inch Records 
| If JOSEPH LEWIS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Benedictus Mackenzie 
5016{4 May Day Overture Haydn Wood 
(Conducted by the Composer) 


10” recoRDs 1/6 


Pianoforte Solos by CHARLIE KUNZ 
(of the Casani Club Orchestra, London) 
The “ Kunz” Medley—No. 5 (Parts 1 and 2) 
Part 1—Introducing: Dancing Time; I kiss 
1406 your hand, Madam; The Girl Friend; 
Indian Love Call. 
Part 2—Introducing: What’ll I do; Always; 
When You and I were Seventeen. 
CHARLES HESLOP AND COMPANY 
The Audition (Part 1) (The Crooner) 
1407{ The Audition (Part 2) (Introducing an Old 
Drinking Song) 
TEDDY JOYCE AND HIS DANCE MUSIC 
(Playing at the Kit- urant) 
*Love, Life and La "ox-Trot) 
1408 { Haines- Towers- Ford 
*Cherie (Waltz) Haines- Harper 
(Both from Film “‘ Love, Life and Laughter ”’) 
*Sittin’ up waiting for You (Fox-Trot) 


1409 Razaf-Waller 
*You oughta be in Pictures (Fox-Trot) 
L Suesse- Freeman 


THE CASANI CLUB ORCHESTRA 
(directed by CHARLIE KUNZ) 
( *Ending with a Kiss (Slow.Fox Trot) 
1 41 0 Thompson- Gensler 
*Melody in Spring (Rumba Fox-Trot) 
Thompson-Gensler 
(Both from Film “‘ Melody in Spring ’’) 
( *Scarecrow (Fox-Trot) 
141 1 McCarthy- Redmond-Simon 
*You have taken my heart (Fox-Trot) 
Mercer- Jenkins 
THE GROSVENOR HOUSE BAND 
directed by SYDNEY LIPTON) 
1 412 *Beside My Caravan (Fox-Trot) Vacek- Kennedy 
*If (Waltz) Hargreaves- Damerell- Evans 
*Throw another Log on the Fire (Fox-Trot) 
141 Tobias-Scholl-Mancher 
.) *Let’s fallin Love (Fox-Trot) Arlen- Koehler 
(From Film “ Let's Fallin Love ") 


MANTOVANI AND HIS TIPICA ORCHESTRA 
1 4 1 4 Melody Dawes 
Hej, Haj Drdla 
REGINALD KING AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
14 1 5 *Maureen O’Dare Ramsay-Sevier 
Heather Bells Haydn Wood 
THE SINGING MINSTREL 
14 1 6 Scarecrow Mc Carthy- Redman-Simon 
Rocking Chair 


Carmichael 
DAN DONOVAN (Light Baritone) 
1417 My home by the Wicklow Hills Sullivan- Curren 
Peggy O'Grady Madden 
LESLIE DOUGLAS (Baritone) 
Josephine (from Film “ Little Women ’’) 
Burton- Jason-Steiner 


1 4 1 8 { Butterfingers Berlin 


RECORDS STARRED (*) HAVE VOCAL REFRAINS 


Crit 


These four records from 
the Parlophone May list 
are of exceptional in- 
terest. Emmy Bettendorf 
has made a brilliant re- 
cording—her best yet. 
The charming voice of 
Groh galvanises his songs 
into something of classic 
value. The Berlin Sym- 
phony Orchestra again 
excel with a delightful 
waltz by Johann Strauss, 
Junr., whilst it is difficule 
to imagine a more 
delightful descriptive 
fantasy than that by 
Bernhard Ette and His 
Orchestra. Four records 
in the 2/6 series you 
should be sure to hear. 


EMMY BETTENDORF, Soprano 


The ts ms in May (Brahms) 
To the Spring (Grieg) 
Sung in German. No. R1806 (2/6) 


HERBERT E. GROH, Tenor 


Rokoko Love Song 
Good-Night (from “ The Cousin from Nowhere’’) 
Sung in German. No. R1I805 (2/6) 


BERLIN SYMPHONY ORCH. 


Conductor: Prof. HANS KNAPPERTSBUSCH 
Joys of Home, Waltz. Two Sides, No. R1804 (2/6) 


BERNHARD ETTE 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
The Bird-Catcher—Fantasy 
(‘‘ Der Vogelhandler”’). Two Sides 
No. R1808 (2/6) 


PARLOPHONE 


102 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1 


ROUND NON-METALLIC 
GRAMOPHONE NEEDLES 


-~ +> se 


‘ELECTRIC PICK-UP’ & ACOUSTIC 


ND 


“4 congratulate you on these marvellous needles, they 
have improved my gramophone beyond belief.” 


HEAR WHAT PERFECT REPRODUCTION MEANS 


NO HISS OR SCRATCH 33 


EXQUISITE TONE 


“* | average approximately 100 sides from one needle.” 


“Records that | have played at least a hundred times are 
as perfect now as when | bought them.” 


YOU HEAR THE MUSIC ONLY 


PACKETS OF 12 ACOUSTIC 


2/- 


PACKETS OF 10 RADIO 


2/- 
3/6 


SUPERTONE RECORDS 


THE BRITISH HOMOPHONE CO., LTD. 
BARRY ROAD, STONEBRIDGE PARK, LONDON, N.W.10 
Phones : Willesden 0386, 0387, 4394. Grams: “ Homocord, Harles, London ” 








BC.N. Gramophone Needle Sharpener 
for correctly repointing B.C.N.’s 


THE B.C.N. COMPANY 


Waddon Factory Estate, Stafford Rd., Croydon, England 
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FOR THE CONVENIENCE OF READERS THE FOLLOWING ARE KEPT IN STOCK 


THE GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY 


OPERATIC TRANSLATIONS. By H. F. V. Little. 
Iwo Vols., 1s. each (postage 2d.). 


THOUGHTS ON MUSIC. Compiled by Hervey Elwes. 
One Vol., 4s. (postage 3d.). 


GRAMOPHONES, ACOUSTIC AND RADIO. Compiled 

by G. Wilson. One Vol., 1s. (postage 2d.). 

The four volumes will be sent post free on receipt of postal 
order for 4s. 


THE WILSON PROTRACTOR (for Testing 
Needle-Track Alignment). 1s. (postage 2d.). 


THE STROBOSCOPIC SPEED INDICATOR 
(for Testing Motors). is. post free. 


she 





COTTON CORD 
6d. post free. 


(for Record Cleaning). 


SPRING-BACK BINDING CASES (for Pre- 
serving Current Numbers). 3s. 6d. (postage 6d.). 


COLOURED PORTRAITS OF MOZART, 
WAGNER, BEETHOVEN. 
1s. 6d. the three, post free. 


BACK NUMBERS (if in stock). 
1s. 2d. each, post free. 


INDEX TO VOLUMES II, Ill, V, VII, 
IX and X. 2s. 6d. each, post free 
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crossed ‘* Martins, Lid.” 


The Annual Subscription for THE GRAMOPHONE is 14s. 
post free, from the London Office. 


THE GRAMOPHONE, 


TeLepuone: Gerrard 2136, 2137 


10a, SOHO . 
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U.S.A. Annual Subscription, $3.50 post free. Cheques on local 
banks to ‘* Gramophone (Publications) Ltd.” 
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(Sec. 397, P.L. and R.) 
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FINISHED LIKE A WATCH 
The whole instrument is a i i sd 
first-rate piece of craftsman- It has everything to commend it. Every detail is 
ship. The hinge of the lid 


runs the whole length of the as perfect as past experience and present know- 
case, firm as a rock. The case 


is immensely strong, with 
rounded corners, and covered 
in Rexine. All the fittings are s é. z , 

heavily chromium plated. And ~A \ carry. It is full of neat contrivances. 


the lid-fastening and lock + 
never give trouble. fae MANY LITTLE DEVICES THAT MEAN MUCH 


A handle that is instantly detachable from its resting-place, that 
engages firmly in its socket when winding. A handle so designed 
that you can wind the gramophone up, when it is standing on 
a table, without barking your knuckles. A special clip is pro- 
vided for a box of Tungstyle needles. A push-out tray holds 
the needles you have in use. The carrying-handle is sprung 
so that it always returns flat against the side of the case. The 
lid is operated with one hand, and automatically stays open 
when raised. A special tray on the turntable carries fourteen 
10-in. records inside with complete safety. An automatic 
brake, speed control, and handbrake are also fitted. 


UNRIVALLED TONE 
The audibly superior tone of this “ His Master’s Voice”’ Port- 
able Model is due to two factors, possessed by the “ His 
Master’s Voice ” Portable alone. A No. 16 sound-box, which 
incorporates all the latest improvements of “ His Master’s 
THE “ HIS MASTER’S VOICE w PORTABLE MODEL NO 102 Voice ”’ research engineers : and the design of the horn, which 
3 cs a s is of exceptional length. Together, these make the “ His 
Size—1 63 AI 1} x 5% ° Master’s Voice” Portable Model, without question, the finest 
Cash Price: Black £5.12.6. In Colours £6.0.0. instrument of its kind. 


"His Master's Voice” 


*“*HIS MASTER’S VOICE,” 98-108 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1. (PRICES DO NOT APPLY IN L-F.S.) 





ledge can make it. It looks well. It is light to 
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EDITORIAL 


Schubert’s Winterreise 

I do not often go to films, because I find most of 
them quite intolerable, but I did see ‘‘ Unfinished 
Symphony,” which, as may be guessed, deals with an 
incident in the life of Schubert. I know nothing about 
the historical value of the film, but I can say that, 
without undue sentimentality, it offers a vivid picture 
of the composer’s life, as we can imagine it, with all 
its pain and pleasure. However, what is of peculiar 
interest to the gramophone lover is the use made of 
Schubert’s music in it. We know that use and enough 
was made of that music in ‘‘ Lilac Time,” but there it 
became cloying, and that is one of the reasons for the 
success of ‘‘ Unfinished Symphony,” that discreet use 
of musical illustration. - 

One of the most exquisite moments in the film was 
when some women by a well were singing Der Linden- 
baum beneath a lime-tree rippling in the May breeze. 
Der Lindenbaum was the most popular song of 
the moment in Vienna, although its popularity had 
not been of any financial advantage to the composer. 
Der Lindenbaum is one of the songs in the cycle 
Winterreise about which I wrote at some length 
last January. I am not breaking a confidence when I 
say that not even yet has the album of Winterreise 
been taken up as it should have been taken up. Here 
is one of the most remarkable musical achievements of 
our time. The singing of Gerhard Hiisch, the exposition 
by Eric Blom, the translation of the German poems by 
Winifred Radford, and the recording by His Master’s 
Voice have combined to produce something as near 
perfection as you will find. Yet, incredible though it 
may seem, at the time of writing, the subscribers are 
still short of five hundred, and of these we can feel fairly 
certain that a considerable proportion came from 
countries like Japan. I will admit that stringency of 
money explains some of the reluctance in this country 
to come forward, but it is not the whole explanation, 
because the response to the Beethoven Sonata albums, 
to the Sibelius albums, and to that last. wonderful 
Bach album, the piano-playing and recording in which 
surpasses anything of the kind hitherto published for 
the gramophone, has been more than satisfactory. 

Why, then, this hesitation to acquire the Schubert 
album ? When Der Lindenbaum was sung in that film 


I mentioned I could see the audience all round me 
asking one another what the enchanting melody was ; 
and I am perfectly sure that if there had been a gramo- 
phone record of it on sale in the foyer, half that 
audience would have planked down their money for it. 
English people are really not so insensible to beautiful 
songs as the deadly rubbish in which they have been 
taught to indulge themselves might lead us to suppose. 
But they are extremely self-conscious and extremely 
afraid of bemg considered affected in the expression 
of their tastes. Even the mere necessity of having to 
ask for a song the title of which is in a foreign tongue 
is sufficient to deter hundreds of people from ever 
asking for it. 

One of the contributory causes to Christopher Stone’s 
popularity on the wireless is his outrageous pro- 
nunciation of every language except English, to which 
is added his frank admission of that inability. 
Announcers make equally bad mistakes, but an 
announcer is only allowed to apologise for a hiccup or 
a cough. I am not foolish enough to suggest that the 
circulation of Winterreise has been much restricted 
by the bashfulness of would-be purchasers over their 
pronunciation of German, but | will maintain that 
there is a general expectation that a volume of German 
songs will in the sum total prove boring and perhaps 
embarrassing. There must be among our readers 
alone at least 500 who would find in the album of 
Winterreise a musical and emotional joy as permanent 
as the sound of waves on a long sea beach, or the rustle 
of leaves in spring, or the lisp of the wind in the 
ripening June grass. Moreover, the sound of such songs 
in a household will be an unimaginable benefit to the 
children of that household, and it really is the duty of 
the contemporary father and mother to give their 
children an opportunity of preserving a few links with 
the past. 

There is a great deal of willingness among older 
people to criticise unfavourably the attitude of modern 
youth to life. My own experience of modern youth 
is that if it is given the chance it will respond more 
intelligently, more sincerely, and more vitally to what 
is genuinely good in art than any of the forty- or thirty- 
year-olds. The people with the worst taste at present 
are those between the ages of thirty-eight and forty-five. 
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They write the worst books, like the worst pictures, and 
exhibit the least vitality. Without turning aside to 
start a controversy, I can make the incontrovertible 
statement that the failure of gramophone lovers in 
this country adequately to support the album of 
Winterreise is nothing less than despicable. The result 
of such a failure is that any representative collections 
of other German lieder have been rendered impossible. 
Who that has not supported Schubert’s Winterreise 
will support an album of Schumann’s songs ? I warn 
record buyers that unless during the next year better 
support is given to enterprises like this publication of 
Winterreise we may expect the surrender of the 
gramophone companies to the present spirit of 
depression, which is beginning to suggest that THE 
GRAMOPHONE IS FINISHED. 

Do not let people suppose that such an eventuality 
will not mean a grave loss to music because the wireless 
will take its place. The wireless will not take its place, 
because inevitably wireless must rely on the second- 
and the third- and the fourth-rate performer. Of 
course, conditions may change in this country, but 
even if commercial broadcasting establishes itself, we 
need not expect more star performances over the 
wireless than we now get on concert platforms. Great 
singers will not be able to afford to appear over the 
wireless except very rarely, and at a huge fee. So far as 
artists are concerned the gramophone still holds the 
advantage, and it is up to enthusiasts of the gramophone 
to see that this advantage is retained. 

In pressing the claims of Winterreise to practical 
support I am not asking people to torment themselves 
for the sake of art. There is not a song in the whole 
cycle which is not immediately enjoyable and of 
which the enjoyment and appreciation will not always 
with every repetition increase. Every single reader 
of THE GRAMOPHONE who is not a mere jazz-fiend will 
enjoy these songs of Schubert. They appeal to every 
altitude of brow, shining like the moon with equal 
beauty over plain and hill and mountain. 


Tauber’s Experiment 

For some years now the superior music lover has 
been deploring Tauber’s habit of singing cheap songs 
in a cheap way. I wonder how many of those superior 
critics will hasten to acquire a collection of twelve 
German Folk Songs, collected in an album of six ten-inch 
brown label discs published by Parlophone, the 
accompaniment being beautifully played by Mischa 
Spoliansky. Every one of the twelve songs is a gem of 
simple melody and the pamphlet included gives the 
words both in German and in English, so that the 
appropriateness of the melody to the words can be 
appreciated. Nothing could be better than Tauber’s 
singing of them. He does not allow himself throughout 
any of those vocal tricks which have endeared him to 
audiences more enthusiastic than discerning. It is 
difficult when one listens to these exquisite simplicities 
of emotion to imagine how a nation which produced 


them could behave like the German nation during the 
last quarter of a century. I speak without knowledge, 
but I suspect that every one of these songs comes from 
Southern Germany and is therefore without Mongolian 
influence. One of the most enchanting is actually sung 
in Bavarian dialect. 

It is interesting to notice how directly derivative 
from folk song the great body of German lieder is, and 
it is equally interesting to speculate what caused the 
rapid degeneration of English song-writing to reach the 
ignominious depthit reached in the nineteenth century, 
depths, one may add, from which it has not yet emerged, 
for practically all the ‘‘ good ’’ English songs written 
during the last twenty-five years of noteworthy 
musical advance in this country lack vitality. Probably 
it was the industrialism of the nineteenth century 
which throttled English song writers. Moreover, 
genuine English folk song of an earlier period is, to be 
candid, sadly monotonous, and what merits it has 
belong to the words, not to the music. I do not count 
a song like ‘‘ Sally in our Alley ”’ as a folk song but as a 
deliberate composition by a conscious artist. 

If the public fails to support this Parlophone album 
Richard Tauber will have a right to claim that the 
demand for him to sing better songs in a better style is 
humbug. What I should like to bring home to the 
public is that they will enjoy this album as much as, 
and perhaps more than, that pseudo-Viennese emotion 
which they so enthusiastically .support. 


Herman Klein 

At a moment when none of us who is devoted to the 
gramophone can feel anything but apprehensive about 
the future, the death of Herman Klein came like a 
portent of change. It is a melancholy satisfaction to 
feel that during the last decade THE GRAMOPHONE 
has been able to preserve unbroken the great tradition 
of operatic criticism; but it might have been even 
more melancholy, and no satisfaction at all to Herman 
Klein, if he had lived on for another decade, to find at 
the end of it no opera or operatic singing to criticise— 
at any rate on discs. We may hope that this will not 
happen; but the look-out at present is gloomy. 
Herman Klein covered a long period, for he began very 
early, and up to the day of his death, but two years 
short of eighty, his vitality was that of a young man. 
I have no doubt that he would have been playing 
tennis in the fine summer before us. The brightness 
of his eye was undimmed, the alertness of his judgment 
unimpaired. 

When we remember that he had discussed music 
and singers with people who could recall Beethoven in 
the flesh, we realise what a weight of experience and 
knowledge was at the disposal of our readers. I never 
missed reading a word of his criticism throughout the 
term of his association with us, and I cannot recall 
more than two occasions on which I disagreed with 
his judgment, and both of them were over minor matters 
of detail. The value of finding myself able sincerely to 
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endorse or anticipate the judgment of a man like 
Herman Klein was for myself an inestimable advantage. 
It gave me confidence by assuring me that there is such 
a thing as a positive standard of taste to which I was 
determined to adhere, and in the endurance of which, 
notwithstanding all the outward evidence of change, 
I was compelled to believe. 

Herman Klein was not merely an exponent of bel 
canto on the operatic stage or concert platform, he was 
an equally powerful exponent of bel canto in life. The 
grace he demanded of a singer he accorded to the 
most casual meeting or conversation. His kindness 
was continuous, and his ability to associate on equal 
terms with men much younger than himself was 
never threatened. We cannot replace him on THE 
GRAMOPHONE, but I am happy to say that we have 
persuaded an early contributor who has inherited and 
will carry on the grand tradition of operatic criticism 
to devote himself to the criticism of Italian operatic 
records. In general, I will say that modern English 
criticism of opera is as near to being worthless as it 
can be, for hardly a single musical critic now writing 
has had any real experience of opera at all. And we 
do not want opera criticised in the spirit in which one 
would criticise the breathing arrangements of some 
extinct mammal. 


Some Favourites of the Last Six Months 


Of all the records that I have been listening to for 
the last six months, easily the first favourite is Dvorak’s 
Quartet in G, Op. 106, played by the Prague String 
Quartet (H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue DB1919—22). 
Next comes Bloch’s Concerto Grosso, also from the 
Connoisseur Catalogue, played by the Philadelphia 
Chamber String Simphonietta conducted by Sevitsky 
(DB1987-89). Ravel’s Quartet in F as played by the 
Léner Quartet (Col. LX270-3) wears even better than 
the Debussy, I find. Other records that I have greatly 
enjoyed are: 

Mozart’s Concertante Sinfonia played by Sammons 
and Tertis with London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Harty (Col. DX478-81). 

Mozart’s Oboe Quartet in F played by L. Goossens, 
Léner, Roth and Hartman (Col. LX 256-7). 

Beethoven’s Third Piano Concerto played by Schnabel 
and London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Sargent (H.M.V. DB1940-4). 

Luisa Tetrazzini in Caro Nome (Verdi) and Una voce 
poco fa (Rossini) (H.M.V. DB1979). 

La Maitrise de la Cathedrale de Dijon (H.M.V. Con- 
noisseur Catalogue DB4893-7 and DA4846). 

Wolf’s /talian Serenade played by Budapest String 
Quartet (H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue DA1304). 

Wagner’s Tristan and Isolda, A Symphonic Synthesis, 
played by Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by 
Stokowski (H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue DB1911-—4). 

Tchaikovsky’s The Swan Lake played by London 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Barbirolli 
(H.M.V. C2619-20). 


Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony played by London 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Wood (Col. 
DX551-3). 

Beethoven’s Quintet in E flat, Op. 16, for piano, oboe, 
clarinet, horn and bassoon, played by Members of 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Decca-Polydor 
LY6072-4). 


Richard Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier sung by Lotte 
Lehmann, Maria Olszewska, Elisabeth Schumann, 
Aenne Michalsky, Bella Paalen and Richard Mayr, with 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (H.M.V. DB2060-72). 

Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony and Overture Pro- 
metheus played by London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Weingartner (LX274-7). 

Schumann’s Piano Concerto in A minor played by 
Yves Nat and Orchestre Symphonique de Paris, 
conducted by E. Bigot (Col. LX278-81). 

Beethoven’s Spring Sonata, No. 5, Op. 24 in F, 
and No. 7, Op. 30, No. 2 in C minor, played by Adolf 
Busch (violin) and Rudolf Serkin (piano) (H.M.V. 
DB1970-5). 

Emmy Bettendorf and Herbert Groh in the Garden 
Scene from Act 3 of Faust (Gounod), orchestra con- 
ducted by Dr. Weissmann (Parlo. R1736). 


Lehmberg’s Granada Suite played by Orquesta 
Iberica de Madrid, conducted by Lago (Parlo. R1759). 


Strauss’ Tod und Verkldrung played by Berlin Grand 
Symphony Orchestra, conductor Weissmann (Parlo. 
E11243-5). 

Ravel’s Ma Mére Oye played by Paris Orchestre de 
la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire, conductor 
Piero Coppola (H.M.V. DB4898-9). 

Wagner’s Siegfried’s Rhine Journey and Death, 
Briinnhilde’s Immolation, and Closing Scene played by 
Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by Stokowski(H.M.V. 
Connoisseur Catalogue, DB2126-30). 

Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony and Handel’s Sarabande 
and TJambourin played by London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conductor Beecham (Col. L.X282-5). 

Beethoven’s Third Rasoumofsky Quartet in C, Op. 59, 
played by the Busch String Quartet (H.M.V. DB2109- 
12). 
D’Indy’s Suite, Op. 91, played by the Quintette 
Instrumental de Paris (H.M.V. DB2009-10). 

Mozart’s Sonata for piano and violin, No. 42 in A 
(K526), played by Hephzibah and Yehudi Menuhin 
(H.M.V. DB2057-8). 

Ravel’s The Tomb of Couperin played by Madeleine 
de Valmaléte (Decca-Polydor PO5088-9). 

Elisabeth Schumann singing Schubert’s An die 
Nachtigall and Liebhaber in allen Gestalten ; Loreley 
and Stdndchen (Schumann) (H.M.V. DA1355). 

Emmy Bettendorf and Herbert Ernst Groh in Come 
sing the song of love from Act III of Tales of Hoffmann 
(Offenbach) and with Gerhard Hiisch Jn this solemn 
hour from Act III of The Force of Destiny (Verdi) 
(Parlo. R1757). 

: Compton MACKENZIE, 
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TURN 
Gilbert and Sullivan 


In sending us her concluding article in survey of the available 
Gilbert and Sullivan recordings Mrs. Alex. McLachlan adds 
this graceful postscript : 

** It would be unfitting to conclude these brief articles without 
a short and wholly inadequate word of thanks and appreciation 
to Mr. Rupert D’Oyly Carte for the admirable work he is doing 
in ‘ preserving the honoured traditions ’ of the Savoy Operas, 
and in affording so many of us unending pleasure by their 
continued performances, never departing from the high 
standard and perfection of detail in production that has ruled 
since their inauguration. These Operas will live for all time 
since, as Mr. J. M. Bulloch wrote of them, they ‘ deal with the 
eternal foibles of human nature.’ And I would repeat our 
indebtedness to H.M.V., who by means 
of these records permit us recourse to 
the operas, so excellently produced 
under Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s personal super- 
vision, at any time and in any place, 
for our perpetual entertainment.” 

Let us also thank Mrs. McLachlan for 
the immense pains that she has taken 
to compress her comments on so big a 
subject into a brief survey and for the 
way in which she has answered corre- 
spondence on matters of detail from our 
Savoyard readers. 


Index 


The present number completes the 
Eleventh Volume of THE GRAMOPHONE 
and in due course the Index for it, 
essential as in previous years to anyone 
who preserves the monthly issues for 
reference, will be ready. As usual, it 
will cost 2s. for all readers who order it 
before June Ist, and 2s. 6d. thereafter. 


Sir Walford Davies 

It was delightful of Sir Walford Davies 
to express surprise when informed of his 
appointment as Master of the Music to 
His Majesty, in succession to the late 
Sir Edward Elgar. ‘I can hardly be- 
lieve it,’ he said. He must have been 
the only person in the world who re- 
ceived the news with surprise. The 
honour is eminently opportune. Is it 
any exaggeration to say that Sir Walford 
is individually the most powerful musical 
influence alive to-day? He bears his tremendous respon- 
sibilities with a serene and childlike faithfulness, and his 
innumerable friends, known and unknown to him, will be 
feeling that the appointment is just right and in some degree 
due to their faithfulness as listeners to Sir Walford’s broadcasts. 


At Last 


Miss Lily Pons, whose views on an operatic career are set 
out on another page, is to make her first London appearance 
on the 13th at the Albert Hall. Her few H.M.V. and Parlo- 
phone records have prepared us for a big musical treat and her 
photographs suggest that it will be a treat for eye as well as ear. 


For the Blind 

One might imagine that blind people had by this time been 
supplied with radio sets, so obviously one of the first things 
that the members of any community would like to give to 
stricken comrades. But a packet of correspondence from 


SiR WALFORD DAVIES 


TABLE TALK 


official or nominally charitable organisations to a hard case in 
the county of Durham reached me through the B.B.C. and 
revealed an almost incredible lack of elasticity among those 
whom the public has entrusted with money for the welfare of 
such victims. 


This man had the misfortune to lose only one eye during 
the War, so he went back to his seafaring life, and when his 
other eye began to fail, not being able to see his way clearly he 
‘crashed below, receiving internal injuries.’”’ He was placed 
ashore and when he returned to England in 1929 he was 
certified blind for life. He cannot claim full War pension be- 
cause the Government declares that blindness is due to his 
accident at sea. The shipping company declares that blindness 
is due to War injuries, not accident. St. Dunstan’s cannot give 

him a wireless set because he is a blind 
civilian in their reckoning. The Nationa] 
Institute for the Blind, the ‘‘ Wireless 
for the Blind ” Fund, the ‘‘ John Bull” 
War Sufferers’ Fund, the British Legion 
and the Lord Mayor’s Fund for Distressed 
Persons all profess themselves unable 
to help. 

“The quibbling goes on,”’ writes his 
wife. It is on the basis of her account, 
of the matter, corroborated, so far as 
I can judge, by the official correspon- 
dence, that I have ventured to mention 
the matter, so that others who are inter- 
ested in the administration of charitable 
funds for the blind and other ‘“ dis- 
tressed persons ’’ may form their own 
opinions. 

There is no need for anyone to offer a 
radio set to this hard case. With the 
help of Messrs. Selfridge, we have seen 
to it. 


The Very Latest 

Readers in the U.S.A., and especially 
in the New York and Chicago areas, are 
lucky in being able to secure at the 
Palmolive Book Shop, 919 No. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, those records of unusual 
origins in which the International Re- 
cords Agency (P.O. Box 171, Richmond 
Hill, Long Island, N.Y., U.S.A.) spe- 
cialises. Enterprise in the search for 
topical rarities is commendable, but 
perhaps we ought to qualify enthusiasm 
by saying that, judging by the selections 
from English catalogues included in the lists that we have 
seen issued by the I.R.A., we should like to see more atten- 
tion paid to quality and less to rarity, in a few instances. 


The Delius Society 

The programme for the first album of the Delius Society’s 
recordings has been slightly altered in deference to protests 
from some subscribers who do not feel that a re-recording of 


“ec 


Summer Night on the River is “‘ much-needed.’ Sir Thomas 
Beecham will substitute for it the Intermezzo from Fennimore 
and Gerda ; and in the absence of other information we may 
assume that the album will also contain Paris, two records of 
songs, and the already recorded but none the less popular 
Serenade from Hassan. The Secretary’s address, let us repeat, 
is 40 Langham Street, London, W.1, the subscription is two 
guineas, and the issue will be strictly limited. 


C. $8. 
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Prestige 


It is easy to establish a business, but Reputation 
can be won only by constant efficiency and 
unfailing good service over a long period of 
years. 

The world-wide Prestige of the House of Imhof 
is the result of unflagging care for the interests 
of its patrons. 

‘‘ Service ’’ has been its motto from its estab- 
lishment nearly a century ago: a service that 
has won customers and reputation in every 
country in the globe. 

‘‘ Service ’’ is capable of many interpretations. 
The House of Imhof interprets it as including 
expert knowledge, reliable advice, promptitude 
and efficiency, comprehension of stock, and last, 
but not least, a readiness to do all that is 
possible to ensure entire satisfaction. 

Alfred Imhof rgard their Prestige as being 
at stake with everything they sell and with 
everybody they serve. 

Only a personal visit can enable you to appre- 
ciate what has made Imhof House the greatest 
gramophone and radio establishment in all 
Europe. 


Selecting records at Imhof House 


IMHOF SPECIAL RECORD RELEASES 


Szostakowicz—Symphony No. 1. The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 5 records at 8/3 each. 
Brahms—Horn Trio, played by Busch, Serkin 
and Brain. 4 records at 6/- each. Hlgar— 
Quintet in A Minor, Harriet Cohen with the 
Stratton String Quartet. 4 records at 6/- each. 
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A view of the Concert Hall Stage 


H.M.V. RECORD - CHANGING 
RADIOGRAM 27 guineas / 


Just released—an H.M.V. high-grade, low- > 
priced superhet radiogram, embodying an auto- 
matic record-changer for 8 records. Immediate 
delivery (A.C.) 27 gns. Also see the two new 
radio sets, the A.C. Superhet Fluid-Light Five, 
15 gns., and A.C. Superhet portable Fluid- 
Light Six, 16 gns. 
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Accessories 
as the name implies, are designed 
by H. B. Davey, the originator of 
the famous open horn gramophone. 
His unique experience in design 
combined with skilful making 


place these accessories in a class 
apart—the best obtainable. 


DAVEY 


CUTTER 


The sales of the Davey cutter have 
exceeded all expectations and shown 
that fibre-users are a very large 
and growing class. The Davey 
cutter cuts clean and durable points 
—every time. Price 5s. 


FIBRE NEEDLES 


WHITE. The standard fibre. 
Made from selected cane. No 
variation in size or quality. 
100 for 2s. 





GOLDEN fibres set the 
fashion for toughened fibres 
and remain the best of all. The 
necessity for constant cutting is 
reduced and the fear of failures 
removed. 50 for 2s. 


ROUND-SHANKED fibres 
Sor radio-gramophones. Again 
the Davey fibre is the best of 
its kind. Toughened fibres ; 
all of standard size. 20 for 15. 


Y 


LUBRICANT | = 








Here is a new packing for Davey 
Dry Lubricant. A handy tin with 
sprinkler top—only 2s. Use it on 
difficult records and avoid break- 
downs. 


DRY AIR BOWL 
Dry fibres are essential to good 
results. This dry air bowl 
with everlasting chemical keeps 
fibres always in perfect con- 








dition. 4s. 6d. 





This announcement 


may look a little ‘ crowded,’ but our customers often ask us to advertise 
more regularly details of all the things we sell. Here we give you most 
of them; to mention all would cost us many pages, so if you require 
advice on any gramophone or radio problem not mentioned here, please 
write or call. You will find at 11 Grape Street a band of enthusiastic 
music lovers with a technical skill high above the average. You will 
hear reproduction that is difficult to distinguish from the real thing. 


Hand-made Gramophones 


These excellent instruments comprise a table model at 12 gns. (Mark IV), 
and open horn gramophones at 16 gns., £25 and £32. The lafter, the 
Mark XB, is undoubtedly the finest gramophone in the world. Our 
readers will know that we usually err on the side of under-statement when 
describing our products, but for the Mark XB no other term is adequate. 
We hope that all those who like good music will come and hear this 
remarkable instrument—whether they intend to buy or not. 


RECONDITIONED INSTRUMENTS 


When a customer changes over to a new machine or buys a Davey 
Reproducer, we usually take his old one in part exchange. We make the 
instrument as good as new again, and believing that one profit plus a new 
customer is good business, we sell for what we gave, adding only the 
cost of work. We have several good machines in this category now 
available, and will be pleased to send particulars upon request. 


Conversions of old acoustic gramophones 


There is many a fine old cabinet gramophone made in the early acoustic 
days which is useless as a gramophone by modern standards, but yet is 
capable of being converted to something very fine by a set of handmade 
components. The cost is less than that for a new machine, and excellent 
record accommodation is built into the space made available by removal 
of the old parts. 


DAVEY RADIO 


is uncannily perfect. There is a complete absence of mechanical medium 
between the music and the listener. It has no tone of its own, no mellow 
tone where the original is not mellow, and no booming bass. As with 
the gramophone, so with Radio, perfect musical reproduction is the first 
essential, and a comparison with ordinary sets and radio-gramophones 
shows at once the vast superiority of Davey Radio. Further, Davey 
Radio is infinitely adaptable. It can be ‘ built in’ and supplied in cabinets 
of any good design to match a scheme. Details of sets, radio-gramophones, 
loudspeakers ‘and pick-ups available on request. 


Record Service 

Be sure to send for this month’s Special List and up-to-date Foreign 
Catalogue. May will be a record month for records. The Monthly 
Letter, sent to all customers, is the most reliable buying guide. 


Second-hand We have a small stock of reconditioned sound-boxes at 

Sound Boxes prices from £1. They are suitable particularly for large 

at bargain open horn instruments—and will not be long in stock! 
prices We shall be happy to send on approval. 








EMG 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES 


LTD 
II Grape Street (behind Princes Theatre) 


London, W.C.2 


Temp.e Bar 7166-7 
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THE GIRL WHO 


SING 


WANTS TO 


by LILY PONS 


(In an Interview) 


XO learn to sing acceptably is not at all difficult, 

but to achieve the heights of a musical career 
requires far more than a good natural voice and a 
willingness to learn. Success in music demands an 
indomitable spirit, as well as voice and intelligence. 
Therefore, if I had a young daughter who wanted to 
become a singer I would watch her very carefully, 
even as a little girl, to make 
sure that she possessed the 
requisite spirit, as well as 
talent. 

The singer’s general educa- 
tion, beginning in earliest child- 
hood, should be conducted 
upon broadest, most approved 
lines. Anything that will de- 
velop and broaden her mind 
will be of inestimable value in 
her subsequent career—especi- 
ally in these modern times when 
the operatic repertoire makes 
so much greater demand upon 
the singer’s mentality than did 
the rdéles of our grandmothers’ 
day. In those days it was 
apparently quite satisfactory to 
the audience if the singer stood 
on one spot in the centre of the 
stage and tranquilly warbled 
the woes of Lucia, Sonnambula, 
or Traviata. Vocal virtuosity 
was all that mattered. 

But not so nowadays! The present-day singer must 
have intellect as well as voice if she is to cope with such 
widely different works as Madam Butterfly, Aida, 
Carmen, La Bohéme. Such roles require at least a 
smattering of knowledge of the customs, traditions and 
thought of different countries and epochs, if they are 
to be convincingly presented. However, such know- 
ledge can be obtained long before the actual musical 
career is begun. 

Every child who shows a definite talent for music 
should be given lessons upon some instrument, pre- 
ferably the pianoforte, as soon as she is old enough to 
read music. In my own country it is not at all unusual 
to begin such lessons at the age of six or seven. My 
own piano lessons were begun when I was barely five, 
and were continued uninterruptedly until I graduated 
from the Paris Conservatoire, at the age of thirteen. 
Of course, the girl who intends to become a singer need 
not develop a degree of technical ability equal to that 
of the professional pianist, as I did, but she should 
certainly be able to play her own accompaniments. 


LILY PONS IN “‘LINDA DI CHAMUNIX” 


My own piano studies were so very thorough because 
I had originally planned to become a concert pianist. 
I did not think, in those days, that I could sing ; and 
no one else ever thought so either. It was years later, 
after I had married and given up all hope of a career, 
that my voice was discovered ! 

In addition to a knowledge of the pianoforte the 
potential singer should be 
taught music history and 
appreciation. She should know 
how to listen to music, and how 
to understand and judge a 
musical composition, whether 
it be a popular song or a 
symphonic poem. Above all, 
she should learn sight-reading, 
so that she may be able to read 
a printed melody as readily as 
she would a book. This, too, 
can easily be acquired before 
the actual training of her voice 
is begun. 

I don’t believe that singing 
lessons should ever be under- 
taken before the student is 
sixteen or seventeen years of 
age. I know we are frequently 
hearing of remarkable young 
singers of fifteen or so—and 
I grant you some of them do 
sing surprisingly well at that 
age—but they usually pay a 
high price for such precocity. Watch those children 
and notice how many of them ever get any further. 
Not one of them! A child who is a violin or piano 
prodigy is in a different class ; his talent is safe, even 
though its too early exploitation may rob him or her 
of a normal childhood. But the voice is a vastly 
different matter ! 

The voice of a girl in her ’teens is an incredibly 
delicate and fragile instrument, and if used too soon, 
or incorrectly, its beauty is destroyed for all time. A 
girl’s voice must be trained slowly and very, very 
carefully. I attribute the power and quality of my 
voice to the fact that I was not encouraged to use it 
at an early age. It wasn’t until the early days of the 
World War, when I used to go to hospitals to sing and 
play for our wounded soldiers, that I used my voice at 
all, and even then I sang only very simple things, little 
chansons populaires, folk-songs, and things like that. 

To return to the student, I would strongly advise 
her to hear all the great artists, in person, as often as 
possible. Listening to the performance of good singers 
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the student is herself subconsciously singing all the 
time in imitation, and unconsciously acquiring some- 
thing of their virtues. Of course to one living in the 
smaller cities and remote inland towns this is not 
always possible. However, it is possible to have 
a gramophone. For this reason every student should 
have a gramophone and as good a collection of record- 
ings as she can afford. In this way she can learn 
invaluable lessons in style, phrasing, interpretation, 
diction, etc. Moreover, she can hear these great artists 
innumerable times, instead of just oncé, as she would 
at a concert. Yes, to anyone not living in a music 
centre a gramophone is indispensable ! 

I do not wish to discuss the various ‘“‘ methods ”’ of 
voice-training, for there does not seem to be any in- 
fallible way, or one that achieves the same result in all 
cases. Many fine singers seem to have travelled by 
wholly different roads. However, it is an indisputable fact 
that very few singers have made long or outstandingly 
successful careers unless they have a thorough founda- 
tion in coloratura work. Such music requires absolute 
purity of tone, technical dexterity, and perfect breath- 
control. Moreover, it turns a veritable searchlight upon 
the voice, allowing no flaw or blemish to pass undetected. 


The old Italian masters trained all voices alike ; 
that is, they demanded the same technical proficiency 
from the large, heavy voices that they did from the 
light soprano or tenor. Few of our modern teachers do 
that. On the contrary, if a girl’s voice is a dramatic 
soprano they let her sing Tosca or Butterfly immediately, 
instead of making her begin with Rigoletto or Faust. 
That is very wrong! A young voice, no matter how 
big it may seem, should sing only light music for the 
first few years. A year or two of Verdi is fine, while 
six months of Wagner or Puccini is suicidal ! 

Every girl who hopes to enter opera should try to 
acquire a measure of stage experience long before her 
actual debut. Even amateur theatricals or Community 
Theatre can be very helpful in providing opportunities 
of this sort. I myself felt like a veteran actress when 
I made my operatic debut, because I had already 
completed a lengthy engagement at the Thédtre Varietés, 
in Paris. I was well accustomed to footlights and 
large audiences when my own big opportunity came, 
and I assure you the previous experience was of 
immense value to me. 


It seems to me that the ordinary student of to-day 
over-estimates the value of a good natural voice and 
under-estimates the importance of adequate prepara- 
tion. Too many singers expect to make a successful 
debut after one or two years’ training. Moreover, the 
moment such a singer receives one or two good reviews 
she stops studying ; but no worth-while career can be 
made overnight, and anyone who thinks it can is merely 
sowing the seeds of frustration and eventual dis- 
appointment. 

In order properly to master all branches of her studies 
the girl who wants to sing must be prepared to give 
her entire time and thought to it. Moreover, she must 


observe the utmost regularity in her work. One 
cannot grind away for ten days and then loaf for a 
week. One must have system, and one must be willing 
to sacrifice the social side of one’s life for months on 
end. I myself, although I know my repertoire and have 
no new roles to learn, live like a hermit during the 
opera season. I go nowhere, and entertain very rarely. 
I am slight of physique—I weigh barely one hundred 
pounds—and I cannot afford to waste energy in the 
slightest dissipation. 

For this reason I have decided that I shall personally 
continue upon the professional stage for only ten 
years. I am thirty now, and by that time, at forty, 
I shall be at my best—I hope! But I shall not sing 
until I am old and fat. No, I shall retire to the house 
I intend to build at Cannes and shall raise animals. 

To return to our subject, I think the young musicians 
of to-day should be profoundly grateful that they can 
nowadays obtain an adequate musical education in 
their own country. Fine teachers and Conservatories 
are to be found everywhere in the civilized world, these 
days, and it is no longer necessary to go far away from 
home. Of course, it is still advisable to go abroad 
for one’s actual experience—after training has been 
acquired—for on the Continent every little town has 
some sort of opera-house where performances are given 
with comparative regularity and where the beginner 
can make his or her start. In Italy there are eleven 
houses of first rank and about thirty of second. France 
and Spain boast about half a dozen and Germany has 
about fifty. So you see what a vast outlet these 
countries offer to the debutante. I made my own 
debut at Mulhouse, in Alsace, prior to my success in 
North and South America. Such experience is indis- 
pensable to the beginner, for no one can expect to begin 
at the top. 

In conclusion, may I say that I have found no 
especially formidable obstacle in the path of the singer 
who is possessed of talent, enthusiasm, intelligence and 
courage. These qualities comprise one’s extra equip- 
ment. Moreover, these same qualities are equally 
necessary in any field of endeavour, and, of all of them, 
I verily believe enthusiasm is the most important ! 
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A NOTE ON 


THE DUO CONCERTANT 


by “ TERPANDER ” 


HE followmg note would not be complete without a 

preliminary reference to the rather equivocal attitude of 
Stravinsky to the violin (either solo, concertante, or in the 
quantitive form of “ strings”) during the course of his career. 
In the task of surveyal we are largely helped by the fact that 
all the works of the composer in which the violin figures pro- 
minently have been recorded. These comprise ‘‘ L’Histoire du 
Soldat ’”’ (complete), the Duo (complete), the Violin Concerto 
(complete—unissued American recording), Suite Italienne 
(Serenade and Scherzino), and ‘‘ Apollon Musagéte ” (a frag- 
ment), though this last can only be indirectly related to the 
scheme. 

The story of Stravinsky and the violin is the story of an 
intermittent flirtation. Alternately 
he took it up and discarded it, and 
it may be said that he never deci- 
sively found it until the Duo Concer- 
tant—found it, that is, in its pure 
violinistic state. In the ‘‘ Sacre” 
we find Stravinsky using the con- 
ventional Straussian symphony or- 
chestra, with full complement of 
strings, for brutally unconventional 
purposes, just as in “‘ L’Oiseau du 
Feu” and ‘ Petroushka” he used 
that same orchestra for titillating the 
palate of the listener with a pungent 
but pleasing suggestion of the uncon- 
ventional. It may have been due 
to the disciplinary influence of his 
experiments with the augmented 
fourth that he did no more than 
this in the two earlier works. But 
in neither of these latter nor, be it 
noted, in the “Sacre,” did the 
strings predominate with that over- 
poweringly narcotic romanticism 
which it had seemed for generations 
the particular function of strings to 
dispense. And the writing for the 
whole orchestra was such as to sug- 
gest the necessity for a new medium, 
or rather a series of new media; in 
particular ‘“‘ Le Chant du Rossignol ”’ 
suggested an instrumental as well as an artistic cul-de-sac, 
though this is not to deny its amazing effectiveness, 
the lucid and logical use therein of every kind of bizarrerie. 
It is lucky that ‘‘ Les Noces ”’ did not partake of that phase. 
The composition, as we are all aware, was completed in 1917, 
but the appropriate orchestration and choralisation was not 
found until 1923, the end of Stravinsky’s vitally important 
‘‘ germination ’’ period, and to us it seems definitely to belong 
to that date. It is at any rate reasonable to imagine that its 
original character was completely transformed in the process 
of instrumentation—it had to pass once more through the 
crucible of Stravinsky’s brain, and it emerged new in con- 
ception and post-war in feeling. Posterity will not see it 
associated with the ‘‘ Sacre,’’ though this has hitherto been the 
custom. But it is only as the years fly by that we learn the 
incredibly difficult task of distinguishing. 

The violin as a concertante instrument first comes into 
prominence with “ L’Histoire du Soldat.” There its timbre, 
its coloristic possibilities are very thoroughly exploited. From 
a technical point of view the violin part in ‘“‘ L’Histoire ” is not 
particularly easy to play, but in spite of this the purely 
mechanistic problems inherent in the instrument are quite 
clearly a side issue. They are not so much disregarded as 


STRAVINSKY 


subordinate. They are exhaustively developed in the Violin 
Concerto. In “ L’Histoire” colour is the dominant factor, 
but it is dominant only in so far as it is controlled, directed and 
shaped by the flexible polyrhythmic element without which 
it could not exist. The colour is laid on, not in splashes, but 
in superimposed blocks (very much in the manner of an ice- 
cream brick), and this in its turn betokened an independence 
of instrumental parts quite different from anything that 
Stravinsky had hitherto given us. It was the harbinger of 
the startling contrapuntal manifestations of the Octet and the 
Pianoforte Concerto. 

A period of fluctuation follows, during which the violin 
suffers a temporary eclipse. It is discarded by Stravinsky, 
ostensibly for the now well-known 
‘** expressive ’’ reasons, but really 
because lingering romantic associa- 
tions connected with the instrument 
prevented him at the time from 
making any attempts to find its real 
temper. It was the hour of trial for 
absolute music. Naturally not a 
breath, not even a suggestion of 
romanticism was to find its way into 
the brave neo-classic world. And the 
violin to a great many people un- 
doubtedly suggested romanticism, 
although actually it was no more a 
romantic instrument than the oboe 
or the bassoon. As protagonist in 
his music Stravinsky did not employ 
the violin again until he met Dush- 
kin. Even the massed strings suffer. 
There are symphonies and an octet 
for wind instruments, a concerto for 
pianoforte and “ orchestre dhar- 
monie,”’ two works (the Sonata and 
the Serenade) for percussive “natural 
timbre ”’ pianoforte, and in the Sym- 
phony of Psalms two pianofortes 
take the place of the violins and 
violas. Ambiguous instruments, such 
as "cellos, violas and horns, are to be 
avoided. ‘‘ Les Noces ” is scored 
for a choir of voices, four piano- 
fortes (originally pianolas) and percussion. In 1918 we 
find a Ragtime for a consort of eleven instruments, including 
a cymbalom. The orchestration of ‘‘ Mavra,” charming 
Rossinian one-act opera, consists mostly of wind (with 
occasional interpolations of a violin and viola). The exception 
is a string bass, three ’cellos and three double basses, which 
‘““vamp ” accompaniments in the old opera-buffa style, and 
are generally burlesqued out of all knowledge. In ‘ Pulcinella,” 
however, the strings are very much alive : five-part orchestral 
strings support a quintet or concertino of solo strings, the 
wind instruments playing ripieno. In ‘‘ dipus Rex” the 
ubiquitous strings exist, for this is a full orchestra, but they do 
not dominate, while ‘‘ Apollon Musagéte”’ is scored for a 
sextet of massed strings only. This curious aberration was due in 
part to a conversation the composer had with André Derain. 

“. . . un jour le peintre Derain ne lui avait-il pas fait 
remarquer combien difficile était de peindre des roches tant 
la ressemblance entre elles, leur manque d’individualité 
abolissait le moindre effet de contraste; de son cdté, 

Strawinsky songeait & une oeuvre ot manquat également 

tout contraste, ot aucune intrigue ne vint du conflit méme 

des instruments . .'. ”’* 


reat | “ STRAWINSKY,” par André Schaeffner (Les Editions Rieder). 
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Thus the composer did not set himself to write for strings, 
but to solve a problem in strings, better perhaps described as 
a problem in monochrome. The result was delicious music, 
outwardly naive and deceptive. ‘‘ Apollon’? demands a 
whole article to itself, and when the Suite is recorded in full 
perhaps I shall be allowed to give one. 

In the Violin Concerto the esthetic goal is reached via 
what is probably an unparalleled display of violinistic bravura. 
The violin is the tool with which the composer carves the 
exquisite architectonics of his Concerto and stills his sensitive 
mobility into the likeness of a frieze. Yet there is a feeling of 
nervous springiness behind the music, and one might reverse 
the simile and say that it is stone—come alive. Here 
Stravinsky reads the book of the technician, he reads Dushkin, 
to whom he is greatly indebted—if one can say that a composer 
is indebted to anyone ; every resource of which the violin is 
capable is drawn upon, including a number which no circum- 
spect violin would admit to having. However, the feelings of 
the violin are not considered here, nor are the feelings of 
the violinist, which is unfortunate, for it means that when 
Dushkin, whom. one would describe as a disinterested rather 
than a celebrity violinist, is not playing the Concerto we do not 
hear it. Happily there are the records which, when they arrive, 
and it will not be soon, should compensate us for that ; and 
I presume that all the readers of THE GRAMOPHONE are waiting, 
with almost painful feelings of expectation, to be compensated. 

As for the Suite Italienne, which is mentioned again later, 
we must hail it and bid it farewell with the fewest of words, 
for this article is rapidly developing an almost telescopic mania 
for elongation. In writing it I visualise constantly Alice’s 
neck in one of its most uncomfortable metamorphoses. Violin 
and piano, in partnership, here bear the brunt of one of 
Stravinsky’s rather fantastic transcriptions which conjointly 
bring irresistibly to mind a possible reduction of the 
“Tannhauser””’ ‘Overture for cornet and mouth-organ. 


Actually, of course, as is later suggested, these transcriptions 


belie their title. 
tions. 


More aptly they might be named transmuta- 


We now come to the immediate object of this article, the 
Duo Concertant, in which the problem of blending “ strings, 
struck in the piano, with strings, set in vibration by the bow ” 
is attacked and solved. Stravinsky makes it clear that the 
Duo was the outcome of a general reconsideration on his part 
of the acoustica] interfunctions of these two instruments. 
“The mating of violin and piano,”’ says the composer, “ seers 
much clearer than the combination of a piano with several 
stringed instruments, which tends to confusion with the 
orchestra.”” Which seems to suggest a certain heartlessness 
on the part of Stravinsky towards his own Capriccio. Having 
accepted these technical considerations we can afford to brush 
them aside. The importance of Stravinsky’s experiments lies 
always in their zxsthetic fruition—in this case the balanced 
loveliness we know or, if we do not, should speedily get to 
know. There is no question that the violin (in spite of the fact 
that it is not even senior partner in this work) is “‘ found ” ; 
the vicissitudinal period is over. Let us now pray for an 
Unaccompanied Violin Sonata, where the violin shall reign 
truly supreme. This is an invitation, not a threat. I am quite 
willing to do the praying myself if nobody else will. 

Cantiléne—Eglogue 1— 
Eglogue 2—Gigue— 
Dithyrambe. 

I was interested to read the criticism of the Duo Concertant 
in the March and April issues of THE GRAMOPHONE. I 
naturally agree with the remarks made by your reviewer about 
the Dithyrambe, except that it was not ‘‘ cussedness ” which made 
Stravinsky choose that title. It is obvious that to the composer 
the generating factor of the movement was a Dithyrambe ; 
whether or not it sounds dithyrambical to our ears is of com- 
paratively little consequence. In addition to which there must be 
hundreds of conceptions of the word Dithyrambe as opposed to 
the one or two meanings ascribed to it in the dictionaries. 


With regard to the Gigue. It is really a Giga alla Rondo 
and observes the latter form fairly strictly. Those who are 
sufficiently interested will examine it again in that light. For 
within the narrow confines of the rondo the composer has 
contrived to sustain the musical interest to a quite unpre- 
cedented degree. In point of fact there are no true repetitions. 
But even if there were (and this were not a Rondo) I cannot 
imagine a composer of Stravinsky’s resourcefulness sitting 
still and twiddling his thumbs while he racked his brains as 
to what he should do with his theme. It is simply that the 
composer has burnt his bridges again, and even admirers of 
the Octet will have to adjust themselves to yet another set 
of musical values in the Duo Concertant. If Stravinsky were 
a lesser composer he would not at once solve those infinitely 
subtle problems of sound and acoustics which form the basis 
of nearly all his creative work—he would write at least two 
compositions in the same genre. But this rarely occurs. Even 
a transcription for violin and pianoforte, or for clarinet, 
violin and pianoforte (and transcription here, as previously 
mentioned, is a totally inadequate word), is seen almost as a 
new work when compared with the original instrumental 
layout—for it has undergone not merely a technical meta- 
morphosis but a metamorphosis in feeling ; and in the mind 
of Stravinsky, as we know, technique and feeling are synony- 
mous. The Suite Italienne (derived from ‘ Pulcinella,”’ 
which in its turn derives from Pergolesi) is an example of a 
double graft even more audacious than the well-known 
reduction for three ‘instruments of ‘“‘ L’Histoire du Soldat.”’ 
To return to the Gigue : it is literally an unceasing delight, but 
the score (taken before but not during) is nevertheless a help, 
especially when the piano runs over the bar-line, leaving the 
violin unfeelingly behind. Of the principal tune one can only 
say that it would be a very ordinary one were it not rhythmic- 
ally so distinguished. Half-way through the violin imposes a 
swaying, barcarolle-like version of this tune on the still jigging 
piano (2/4 v. 6/8), and this leads gradually to a return of some 
of the original material. This exquisitely manceuvred change- 
over, ‘“‘ Cette heure qui est entre le Printemps et VEté,” 
reminds one very much of the almost imperceptible merging 
of the Valse into the Ragtime in ‘“‘ L’Histoire.”’ 


THE GRAMOPHONE for April mentions the two Eglogues 
(not previously reviewed), the second of which is the corner- 
stone of the whole work. According to Mr. Edwin Evans, 
whose statements are always so refreshingly authoritative, 
“the sequence of movements is symmetrical, the Second 
Eglogue providing the lyrical centrepiece, with the Gigue as 
pendant to the First Eglogue, and the Dithyrambe to the 
Cantiléne.” And this latter again, from the point of view of 
pedantically accurate nomenclature, is as much a problem as 
the aforementioned Dithyrambe, being not the type of piece 
usually associated with that title. 

Formally the movements of the Duo are beautifully inter- 
related, and successive hearings make this fact increasingly 
evident—to even the most erudite listener sometimes sur- 
prisingly so. Equally the ‘“ perverseness’’ of some of the 
melodic structure (the beginning of the Cantiléne and Second 
Eglogue, for instance) dissolves in time in the light of sym- 
pathetic intuition, and is finally revealed for what it is: the 
purest Stravinskian melody—a rarely lovely manifestation 
which the world will one day value very highly. 

In my own opinion the Duo Concertant is the most perfectly 
proportioned work that Stravinsky has ever given us. There 
is a deliciously ‘“‘ sec ” feeling about it. It is spare, sinewy, 
and gravely austere; even its more vivacious moments are 
muscled and controlled like the movements of an athlete— 
yet it contrives to embody, in the cold vessel of itself, the 
perfect fullness, the ecstatic richness of music. It is also from 
a technical point of view one of the best things Stravinsky has 
done. For a parallel to the masterly ease with which the 
composer, in his Duo Concertant, urges violin and keyboard 
into harmonious juxtaposition we must turn back through 
the centuries to the Cembalo and Violin Sonatas of Bach. 
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GILBERT AND SULLIVAN RECORDINGS—III 


A BRIEF SURVEY by ELSIE D. McLACHLAN 


infernal nonsense PINAFORE!” may safely be disre- 
garded as the mere playfulness of a man of such enviable— 
albeit self-extolled—erudition, since this opera contains some 
of the most popular numbers in the whole series. The music is 
recorded complete on these discs and rendered by an almost 
all-Savoyard cast, so that the interpretation leaves nothing to 
desire—with one glaring exception, mentioned later. George 
Baker sings the Captain, and it is important to note Goulding’s 
presence amongst the crew, as Rackstraw is the only principal 
part he has recorded. Mr. Herman Klein, when reviewing 
these dises on their publication, was praiseful of most of the 
artistes, but sparing in his approval of Miss Griffin, scarcely 
attributing to: her the credit her performance of Josephine 
invariably warrants and receives: she is especially suited to 
this type of part, and this réle, together with Mabel in the 
‘“ Pirates,’ was very generally considered as her best work. 
One doubts if her rendering of The hours creep on has ever 
been excelled. 

The first disc from this set that I should include in the 
collection is D1845, with Goulding’s flawless rendering of the 
madrigal The nightingale sighed, and the equally delightful 
ballad A maiden fair to see. With so few recorded specimens 
of this popular tenor’s work to draw upon, this dise—whereon 
he is at his best—is indispensable. Unfortunately the Captain’s 
first song—taken too fast—completes the disc, and this is 
the “ glaring exception ’’ aforementioned, for it always seems 
to me the worst piece of recording in the whole series : to sing 
this song “‘ straight” is to ruin it, and anything more unlike 


\ AJOR-GENERAL STANLEY’ jestful reference to ‘‘ that 


the real pompous Captain Corcoran than this rendering 


conjures up I cannot imagine. We must, apparently, content 
ourselves gramophonically with memories of the delightful 
touches Sheffield used to get into it. 

The chorus work throughout this set is excellent, as shown 
on D1846, with Josephine’s big song, Sorry her lot, perfectly 
rendered here. Carrying on the action through the Barcarolle, 
the sailors’ chorus Sir Joseph’s barge, and the entry of Porter’s 
female relatives, it takes us up to I am monarch, prelude to 
Henry Lytton’s entertaining contribution throughout the 
recording. This will rapidly become one of the most popular 
dises in the collection. 

When I was a lad continues to ‘‘ make a mark ”’ on D1847, 
but I must curb further eulogium, having already been charged 
with undue ‘ Lyttonism.” The reverse holds two more 
admirable numbers—the glee A British tar and the Josephine- 
Rackstraw duet, Refrain, audacious tar. A first-rate record. 

Things are seldom what they seem is disappointing, despite 
Bertha Lewis’s assistance, but this record contains Baker’s 
best work in this opera—Fair Moon. The final choice, 
however, should unquestionably rest on D1850 with Josephine’s 
The hours creep on, already mentioned, and an equally 
perfect recording of both Never mind the why and wherefore 
and the duet Kind Captain. 


After playing through PatTrENcE,? many might be tempted 
to disagree with much Mr. Klein wrote when originally review- 
ing the records, but none will question his final verdict of an 
“admirable version.” Limited space has compelled such 
severe pruning of these articles as to leave them but shadows of 
their former selves ; detailed comparisons of past and present 
Savoyards in particular roles, quotations regarding the operas 
themselves, etc., have had to be deleted to permit the brief 
selection of a representative collection. But I feel the review 
published when these records first appeared might have 
dete ‘red some readers from acquiring them. Mr. Klein 





1 D1844-82 ; ; issued July 1930 ; reviewed viii, 130. 
2 D1909-18 ; issued January 1931; reviewed viii, 391. 
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approached the discs, I imagine, purely and simply on their 
merits or demerits as examples of the vocalist’s art ; were it 
otherwise he could scarcely have stated a preference for Mr. 
George Baker rather than either George Grossmith or Sir 
Henry Lytton as Bunthorne in the recorded version of this 
opera. Few indeed would ever question the opinion of so 
eminent and fair a critic as Mr. Klein in any matter touching 
on his specialised subject, and I hasten to agree that this is by 
far the best of Mr. Baker’s work in these recordings—an 
agreement founded, however, not on his merit as a vocalist 
(never in question) but because this robust, rather ponderous 
music is better suited to him. So perfectly did the work of 
these two great collaborators blend, that whilst listening to 
Baker rendering Sullivan’s music in this recording, we are able 
to visualise the Fleshly Poet of Gilbert’s creation. The point 
is, of course, the old question of (1) interpretation and whether 
these discs are to be judged as works of purely musical value, 
or whether they are to serve as souvenirs of the operas in 
actual performance (a matter of personal inclination) ; and 
(2) whether or not Mr. Cameron was right in his letter, already 
referred to, when he wrote “*. . . I fervently hope, and so I am 
sure do all other enthusiasts, that the policy of an all-Savoyard 
cast is going to be maintained. . .. No disparagement of 
George Baker is intended ; the fact simply is that certain 
experience is needed that it is not possible for him to have had. 

It is difficult enough for Savoyards. 

Nor can I agree with the criticisms of Darrell Fancourt and 
Winifred Lawson in the réles of the Colonel and Patience 
respectively ; both artistes are eminently suited by the material 
offered them in this opera. Bertha Lewis sings her always 
pleasing Lady Jane, as does Nellie Briercliffe in the Lady 
Angela. Mr. Martyn Green makes his recording debut as 
Murgatroyd, and Leslie Rands is excellent in Grosvenor’s big 
songs, even though he may not get so thoroughly into the part 
as did Sydney Granville. 

Baker, as written above, sings an admirable Bunthorne, and 
is supreme in his big song If you be anxious for to shine, which 
should be noted as a possible ‘‘ extra ”’ for the collection since 
short playing time of the reverse (the charming Long years 
ago) excludes it from my selection. The number is D1912. 

The second disc of the set must find inclusion, however, with 
Patience in high spirits despite the doubtful blessing of being 
loved by a poet. Her I cannot tell is beautifully rendered, 
whilst on reverse we have the Dragoons’ famous chorus 
Soldiers of our Queen and the Colonel’s If you want a recipe, 
with Fancourt at his best. One of the Colonel’s two big 
numbers must find place in a small collection, the alternative 
being When I first put this uniform on which occurs on the next 
record (D1911), completed by the girls’ chorus In a doleful 
train and the ensemble Now, is not this ridiculous? I, should 
unhesitatingly choose the former disc for the flawless rendering 
and recording of Fancourt’s song and also for Miss Lawson’s 
work on the othermside of it. 

The duet Prithee, pretty maiden, is well sung by Leslie Rands 
and Winifred Lawson (on D1913), with the reverse carrying the 
Finale of Act I down to Stay, we implore you /, the accompani- 
ments being especially well recorded on both sides. Rands 
here, in my opinion, reaches the level of Granville’s high 
standard. 

Most important of all, however, is the first dise from Act IT 
with Bertha Lewis’s Sad is that woman’s lot and the beautiful 
Silvered is the raven hair, a recording that in its perfection 
leaves nothing to desire. On reverse is the maidens’ chorus 
Turn, oh turn and then a cut to Grosvenor’s always popular 
A magnet hung, finely sung by Rands : no wonder a man with so 
delightful a voice and so charming a manner is “ sick of 
conquests.’” Even when detached from its stage setting this 
song retains all its beauty. 
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Of the two concluding records I should select the waltz song, 
by Winifred Lawson, the lively Bunthorne-Jane duet So go to 
him, and the trio for Duke, Colonel and Major, It’s clear that 
medieval art, as excellent a disc as we will find in our 
collection. 


That RuppicoRE? is more popular now than during its first 
(comparatively) short run is universally acknowledged and 
not to be wondered at, for this opera contains some of the most 
beautiful music contributed by Sullivan to the Savoy series. 
Original indifference to the work was doubtless due to Gilbert’s 
too subtle humour in the “ book ’’ and the rather experimental 
technique he employed (whilst the title could not have helped 
it in those very proper days!). My space is already overrun, 
however, so I commend to every reader the interesting article 
by Mr. Klein, “ Ruddigore in Retrospect,” printed on the 
album’s publication, wherein he treats at length on the 
original production of this opera, the doubtful reception it 
received and the ‘most charming, original and delightful 
music,”’ as well as its rendering on these discs. Mr. Klein was, 
of course, more competent than myself to pass verdict on the 
quality or otherwise of the diction, but with only a few excep- 
tions (mostly the women’s choruses) I find little difficulty in 
hearing the words when reproduced on an E.M.G. machine. 

The honours in this set go to Dorothy Gill for her Dame 
Hannah, with Nellie Briercliffe’s Margaret running her a close 
second. Muriel Dickson’s Rose Maybud is admirable also, 
though unable to get the light touch into the famous duet 
that one would have liked to hear ; nevertheless these records 
eonfirm the impression that indifferent recording did her an 
injustice in the more recent ‘‘ Sorcerer’ issue : her work in 
the Etiquette Song (DB4006) is proof enough of this. 

Of the men, George Baker is better suited in Robin 
Oakapple than in many of the réles allotted to him, Sydney 
Granville is as at home in Murgatroyd as one would expect, 
and Derek Oldham sings Dauntless, though scarcely breezy 
enough for the part and, one suspects, rather past his prime 
when the recording was made. I doubt if anyone has ever 
excelled Goulding in this réle, and should be interested to hear 
readers’ opinions on this point. Even H.M.V. sometimes nods, 
for Darrell Fancourt’s name was omitted from the cast on the 
album fronting page, despite his singing Sir Roderic ! 

Not until we reach Robin’s self-praising My boy, you can take 
it from me (DB4008) should I select my first dise from the set, 
for with it we have the chorus If well his suit has sped following 
the Richard-Rose duet, but mainly for Nellie Briercliffe’s 
magnificent rendering of the Mad Margaret scene. Mr. Klein 
cherished a great and probably justified admiration for the 
“old brigade ’’—expressed alike in his reviews and in Music 
and Mummers—and I feel sure he could not have paid higher 
tribute to Miss Briercliffe than ‘‘ a masterpiece of verbal and 
vocal humour, rises well on the way to the Jessie Bond level.” 

The Madrigal—surely the most beautiful of all the madrigals 
—is a quite certain inclusion, this exquisite music being most 
beautifully rendered and recorded, but I hesitate to give its 
number (DB4010 in current catalogue) as there was an error of 
pressing in my set, the work coming out of proper sequence and 
the labelling somewhat muddled. The remaining records for 
inclusion in the collection should assuredly be the two con- 
cluding discs of the set, for this is perhaps the best part of the 
opera. DB4012 contains In bygone days and Chorus of 
Portraits, Painted emblems of a race, the orchestra here meriting 
special mention, whilst the concerted work is also particularly 
fine. On the same record we have Fancourt at his admirable 


best in When the night wind howls, taken perhaps a little on the 
fast side. 


Finally, after omitting Robin's recitative and song following 
return of the portraits to their frames, we have (DB4013) the 
Despard-Margaret duet I once was a very abandoned person, 
faultlessly sung, and the patter song where certainly the 
diction leaves something to be desired. Then follows what is 


for me the gem of the whole opera— There grew a little flower— 
exquisitely rendered by Dorothy Gill and Darrell Fancourt. 
A cut takes us to the final chorus and a fitting conclusion to a 
wholly praiseworthy series of records. 


Although it contains so much beautiful music—I have often 
heard it said that musically this is the finest opera of the lot— 
** Princess Ipa‘*” is perhaps the least popular of all, due I 
should say to the rather silly ‘“‘ book ” and the poor part of the 
‘**lead,”’ the three sons having more than their fair share of 
prominence. The. second act is undoubtedly rich material, 
and every advantage is taken of the opportunities in this 
recording. Though the last of the ‘‘ complete ” recordings, 
‘** Ida ”’ (very much cut!) is far from least—so far as concerns 
volume, anyway, for in places the records are ear-splitting and 
the battle royal between orchestra and vocalists is at times a 
great strain on fibre needles ! 


Muriel Dickson and Dorothy Gill share the laurels with their 
work as Ida and Lady Blanche respectively, whilst of the men 
Richard Watson sings an excellent King Hildebrand, with 
Derek Oldham for his son Hilarion (one notices the same falling 
off of quality here as in ‘‘ Ruddigore,’’ though the music is 
more difficult), whilst Sir Henry Lytton’s King Gama is a 
classic. We are fortunate in having these permanent souvenirs 
of his work, particularly his celebrated number I’m such a 
disagreeable man from Act I. 


King Gama’s first entrance indicates our premier selection 
(DB4018) for his famous song, aforementioned, catalogued in 
usual label-style from its first line If you give me your attention. 
What character this master of his art gets into this song ; 
listen carefully to his marvellous touches in the last verse and 
then reconsider whether this type of part really calls for fine 
singing! Scope enough for that by the other characters in 
these operas. The work is then cut to the Gama-Hildebrand 
duet, Perhaps if you address the lady, and on reverse the Finale 
of Act I, including therefore the popular trios Expressive 
glances (Goulding as Cyril and Baker well suited as Florian) 
and For a month to dwell, all excellently done, so that this is a 
first-class record from beginning to end. 


The redeeming feature of DB4019 is Muriel Dickson’s 
lovely rendering of Oh goddess wise, but otherwise the disc is 
dull and I therefore omit this record and select her big song from 
Act III. The score is again cut severely and DB4020, which 
must be ineluded, takes up again at the trio Gently, gently, 
sung by the sons after surviving the perils of cactus, stinging- 
nettles, glass-topped walls and whatnot, the disguised gentle- 
men’s voices blending perfectly. Their big scene continues on 
reverse, with Every maid is the maid for me—a sheer delight 
this performance of it—and here is an instance when Mr. 
Baker’s fine voice is truly an asset. The quartette The world 
is but a broken toy completes the disc. 

The next selection must include the popular Now wouldn't 
you like to rule the roast?, splendidly done on this record, and 
so to the satisfaction of a keen appetite with Cyril’s Would 
you know the kind of maid?, sung by Goulding, so that we must 
have DB4022, possessing as we do too few specimens of his 
work. 

Similarly a place must be found for DB4024, with Ida’s 
big song from the last Act, I built upon a rock, in which Miss 
Dickson surpasses herself. What a glorious piece of music 
this is—enough in itself, one would think, to popularise the 
entire opera! Gama’s amusing patter song Whene’er I poke 
follows Ida’s song on the record instead of preceding it as in 
the printed ‘‘ book,”’ and needless to comment on what Lytton 
makes of it! With every replaying of this set I wonder why 
such a tuneful opera is not more popular ; this fact is scarcely 
an argument in favour of those who contend that Gilbert’s 
share in the collaboration was and is of so much less importance 
than Sullivan’s. Were this the case, “‘ Princess Ida” would 
assuredly rank amongst the most popular of all the series. 





3 DB4005-13 ; issued December 1931 ; reviewed ix, 321. 


4 DB4016-25 ; issued December 1932 ; reviewed x, 326. 
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UNIQUE 
RECORDINGS 


MOZART 


Pianoforte Concerto in D minor. 
K.466. Edwin Fischer and London 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

4 H.M.V. records, in album, 24/- 




















ELGAR 


Pianoforte Quintet in A minor, 
Op. 84. Harriet Cohen and Stratton 
String Quartet. 

4 H.M.V. records, in album, 24/- 





BRAHMS 
Horn Trio in E flat, Op. 40. 
Adolf Busch, Rudolf Serkin, and 
Aubrey Brain. 
4 H.M.V. records, in album, 24/- 





GRETRY-MOTTL 


Suite de Ballet. 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra 
under P. Coppola. 
2 H.M.V. records, 6/- each 





Chon phonel BYRD 


\ \ sr . 
(—-Nusic 4 ( )) Pavanne and Galliard. 
NY; PURCELL 


Chaconne. 
American Society of Ancient 
Instruments 


1 H.M V. record 6/- 


ou OO YY Oe e SS meee el lCU 


BACH 
Double Pianoforte Concerto in 
C major. 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson. 
2 H.M.V. records, 4/- each 


BACH 


Fantasia and Fugue in G minor. 
Gustave Bret (organ). 
2 H.M.V. records, 10/- complete 


RAVEL 


Quartet in F major. 
Pro Arte Quartet 
4 H.M.V. records, in album, 24/- 


IMINGTON, VAN WYCK. I 


42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, 


Rr em 


ae OES Se ee BOO BSE 











Have vou had 
the latest copy 
of our special 
list? Lf not, ler 
us send you one 


We stock a selected range of Radio-gramophones and Wireless Sets at attractive prices 


LONDON .W.C.2 


(Just opposite the Hippodrome) 
Gerrard 1171. 


We specialize in Gramophone Records of the works of the Great Masters 

and offer an advisory service of a unique character. Any question relating 

to recorded music we will gladly answer. Sate delivery of records sent 

through the post is guaranteed. Orders of 15/- or over are carriage paid 
within the British Isles 


Hours, 9.30 A.M. TO 7 P.M. THURSDAYS, 9.30 AM. TO 1 P.M 


Fibre needles 
only used in de- 
monstrations. No 
record is ever 
touched with a 
metal needle 








==) 
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SCHUMANN’S ONLY CONCE 


This Pianoforte Concerto is Schumann’ 
work in this form. 
is one of the f 
compositions the 
for pianoforte 
orchestra — full 
appealing melodies 
unsurpassed as ap 
of skilful piano wri 
Cortot’s perform 
is superb. 


CARUSO SINGS 


and makes the record of the month! 


@ No other tenor sang as Caruso did. He 
had a voice unlike all others, a voice of bril- 
liant, dazzling splendour, of matchless power 
and force, of delicacy and depth, and tireless 
endurance. Though the science of recording 
was in its infancy when Caruso was in his hey- 

day, the latest methods of “His Master’s CONCERTO prorat: waten 
Voice” recording have recaptured the charac- Automatic Couplings DB7648-51. 6/- each 
teristic resonances and overtones of his voice. ALFRED CORTOT and Rag mee 
So that this re-created record of two of cg yen ta sae ite. a - 
Caruso’s loveliest songs sounds as true to life 


se: gee Boheme, Fid 
as if it had been made when his voice was at Rigoletto, La poh 

: . (Favourite excerpts by the Berlin S. 
its zenith, twenty-five years ago. Opera Orchestra). 
Rigoletto—Holdes Madchen, sich mein Leiden ( 
BERGER, KLOSE, WITTRISCH, DOM 
FASSBANDER, Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
ducted by Zweig. 

Rigoletto—Hablich erst Vollbracht (Verdi). 
GER with DOMGRAF-FASSBANDER, GR( 
MAN, BECK, Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
—_ “3 Zweig. Parr iag 6/- 

La _ du_ siissestes Madchen 
CEBOTARL WITTRI SCH, Berlin oe 0 
Orchestra conducted by Zweig. 


La Bohtme—Man nennt mich jetzt nur 
CEBOTARI, Berlin State Opera Orchestra cond 
by Zweig. DB4a4r1s 6/- 


Alfred. Cortot 





YEHUDI MENUHIN 


“ Vaghissima sem- 
DA1367. 4/-. 


* Sultanto a té” (Fucito) (Only for you) 
bianza”’ (Donaudy) (A vague resemblance). 


ENRICO CARUSO 








BACKHAUS remakes his first record 


Twenty-five years ago 
Wilbelm Backhaus 


ELIZABETH SCHUMANN 


comes of a musical family, and is descended 
from Henrietta Sontag, a notable soprano of 
Beethoven’s day. World-famous now, she : : 

* ; d walked into “ His Mas- 
brings all the magic of her voice and art ter’s Voice” studio at —_Fidelio—Mir ist so, Wunderbar (Act 1) (Bee 


to these four exquisite BERGER, GOTTLIEB, RISO 
songs. Hayes, and played these DOMGRAF-FASSBANDER, ’ Berlin State 0 


Audie Nachtignall (To the three Chopin pieces. Orchestra conducted by Zweig. 

Pe areras py 3a Magnificently,then, but GOrrLi ip” RTT ort OMGR (Ad 

ote tec PP ches the pianist’s technique FASSBANDER, GROSSMAN, Berlin State ¥ 
is even more brilliant 


Orchestra corducted by Zweig. DB4417 6/- 
pc nace CONNOISSEUR RECORDS, shale to 
Pte ea ERR now—and the methods 


Standchen (Serenade) 


Backhaus order only. 


(Schumann). 
ELIZABETH SCHU- 
MANN, with pianoforte 
accompaniment by G:orge 
Reeves. DA1355, 4/- 

A Connoisseur Record, 
obtainable to special order 

Elizabeth Schumann only. 


of recording are twenty-five years in ad- 
vance of what they were then. 

Fantaisie Impromptuin C Sharp Minor, Op. 66 (Chopin) 
(a) Prelude tn C Mejor, oP 28, No.1 (Chopin). () 


Siudy in C 10, No. 1 (Chopin). 
WILHELM ( BACKHAUS, Db2059. 6/- 


AG i Record, obtainable to special order only. 
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EHUDI MENUHIN 
. musical wonder of the Age! 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 


him playing perhaps the loveliest, 

d certainly the most popular, of all 

h’s Violin Concertos with the style, 

tone, the feeling, that has made him 
nomenally great. 


certo in E Major (Bach) YEHUDI MENUHIN 
Orchestre Symphonique de Paris, conducted by 


brges Enesco. Sarabande-——No. : in B Minor (from 


ita) (Bach). YEHUDI MENUHIN. DB2003-s, 
each. Automatic Couplings, DB7586-8, 6/- each. 


JACK BUCHANAN 





noisseur records, obtainable to special order only. 


ELGAR’S STRING 
QUARTET 


As a surprise Christmas gift to 
“His Master’s 
Voice” arranged to record Elgar’s 
String Quartet by the players 
whose performance he most deep- 
ly admired. Here itis! One of 
the most deeply felt and poetical 
of all Elgar’s works. 


the composer, 


Quartet in E Minor, Op. 83 (Elgar) 
STRATTON STRING QUARTET 
DB 2139-41 4/- each. Automatic Coup- 
lings DB7652-46/- each. Connoisseur 
Records, obtainable to special order only. 


Is She Not Passing Fair? 


‘* One of the loveliest 
songs in any lan- 
guage”? — in the 
opinion of John 
McCormack. 

And how beauti- 
fully he sings it! 
It is as though he 
meant to keep for 
ever green the 
memory of Elgar, his great friend, and 
lavished all his amazing art on doing so. 


Is she not passing fair? (Elgar). Automne (Faure) 
JOHN Mi MeO RMACK. DAI286. 4l-. 


A Connoisseur Record, obtainable to special order only. 


John McCormack 


RECORDS TO HEAR — and to have! 
From “CONVERSATION PIECE.” ¢ 

Nevermore—Act i Lesson—Act 2. | DA1365 

YVONNE PRI TEMPS y + 


I'll follow my secret heart—Act. 1, Parts 1 
and 2. YVONNE PRINTEMPS & NOEL | ae ae 


There’s always somes 
French. Cal 
OYA NU 
SIDNEY ORAMMER, et 
PETER DAWSON aie better than ever. 
Here is my song ; Foggin’ along the Highway,\| B8120 
PETER DAWSON, *} 216 
RAY NOBLE’S Record of hits from 
“ CONVERSATION PIECE.” 


TU follow secret heart; Nevermore. RAY } B6464 
NOBLE AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 2/6 
KREISLER—first record for two years. 
Londonderry Air ; A May Breeze. FRITZ) DB2117 
KREISLER. } él 
ANOTHER BEST SELLER by RICHARD CROOKS. 
£30 round the World; Smilin’ eae DAI 360 
Teron ICHARD .CROOKS. . 4l- 


PAUL ROBESON, the most eapeienn singer 
of Negro Songs 


vg Wheels ; Mammy’s little hinky-headed B8133 
PAUL ROBESON. } moe 


nav NOBLE’S Record of “WAGON WHEELS.” 


Woe Wheels; Spin a little web of Dreams. | B6469 
NOBLE AND HIS ORCHESTRA.; 2/6 


300 sets of BACH’S Goldberg Varia- 
tions played by LANDOWSKA—and 
autographed by her. 

In the last week of May “‘His Master’s Voice” 
are publishing a limited edition of sets of 
Bach’s Goldberg Variations played by Wanda 
Landowska (harpsichord), the first three 
hundred sets of which will be autographed 
by the artist. The price will be A 16s. per 
set of six twelve-inch records. s edition 
will be exhausted’ in a few days ; immediate 
application is essential. 

Ask your dealer for prospectus and subscription form 


Ow, Or write to the Secre’ , The Bach Socie 
Clahenwall Road, E.C.1. “a — 


LIGHT MUSIC—BRIGHT MUSIC! 
THE “LONDON SUITE.” Eric Coates. 


ThATCaER ss B8133 
ey Rakes. j 2/6 





JACK BUCHANAN AND 


ELSIE RANDOLPH— 


at the very top of their form! 


And it’s a high top, too! Both are 
in first-rate fettle ; their rhythm is 


a joy and tonic to mph na senses. 


All the gay concentrated life of London 
set to music! The “ Knightsbridge 
March ” from this Suite has achieved 
extra fame, for it is a fragment of this 
tune that heralds the B.B.C.’s most 
a ular broadcast feature “IN 
TO-NIGHT.” 


* London Suite,”’ (Coates) No. 1, Covent Gar- 


Not Bad— Big Business” (Johnny emp Grom). 
follows Sunday—“ Mr. Whittington” (Fo 
BUCHANAN AND ge AND: 
Accompaniment. B8153. 2/6. 


FLORENCE DESMOND ie tt again! 


Listen to Jimmy Durante trying to explain to 
Zasu Pitts his code of signals, with Lupe Velez 
partnering Mae West. Hear Mae West murmur- 
ing “I usually play games that only two can play.” 
Brilliant characterisation. Razor-edged wit ! 

A HOLLYWOOD BRIDGE GAME—with Fimmy Durante, 
Zasu Pitts, Lupe Velez and Mae West. FLORENCE DES- 
MOND. B8159. 2/6. 


Like Monda 
Green). JACK 
with Orchestral 





den ( ann at ) No. 2, Westminster (Medita- 
tion.) |-. No. 3, Knightsbridge (March.) 
The Uae ah Melo EE ged Wood. Piaete 
Wu it 4 ED BY GHT 
ONY ORCHESTRA CON. 
DUCTED) BY JOSEPH LEWIS. 


TUNES THAT MAKE THE HEART BEAT 
FASTER. 


Alfredo and his Orchestra play these 
two pieces with all the pace and 
passion of the true gypsy band. 


Ouhi di Zingara (Gypsy E B Roses of. the 
— ALFREDO & HI RCHESTRA. 
8154 


ASTER’S VOICE’ 


OMPANY LIMITED, 


108D CLERKENWELL ROAD, 


E.C.1 Prices do not apply in I.F.S. 
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RONDO Popular Cabinette 


Made in two patterns—the Popular with handle, 
and the “Bildup” designed to grow, like an ex- 
panding bookcase. Strongly built of wood, covered 
leather cloth—each section fitted with lock and key. 
Envelopes are two-colour system with patent swivelling 
device. A perfect system for preservation of records— 
freedom from warp and immediate and easy accessi- 
bility. Size in inches, height 144,depth 133, breadth 8. 
Each case made to store 50 records. Made for both 10 
and 12 in. records. Mo- 


eS dels to take 25 records 3 O / 
“9 if desired 20/- each. vg 


UNIVERSAL POINTER 


A simple and perfect way to sharpen Universal, 
Burmese, and similar needles. The ‘‘ Gramophone” 
described it as “efficient and simple.” A turn or two, 
to and fro, and you have the perfect draughtsman’s 
point. Price 5/-, or post free 5/3 


UNIVERSAL NEEDLES 


Hard enough to play perfectly, t ut not hard enough to wear 
the record. These needles undergoalong process of toughen- 
ing and curing, resulting in clean pure tone with exquisite 
definition and almost complete absence of surface noise. 

1/- per packet of 10. Special pick-up 2/- for 8 


NIGGA FIBRES 
And for the fibre user—a new idea—twice doped and then 
treated with graphite—persuades the most obstinate record 
after two or three playings to behave decently. It lubricates 
as it plays. Packets of 50 2/-, postage 2d. extra. 


IMINGTON. VAN Wyck I? 


42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, 


LONDON .W.C.2 
(Just opposite the Hippodrome) 


Gerrard 1171 














Annual Sale of Instruments 
Taken in Part Exchange 


Thoroughly reconditioned and sent Carriage and 


Packing free on receipt of remittance. 


H.M.V. Radio-Gramophone No. 521 for 
A.C., Cost 48 Gns. mn es 


Marconiphone Radio-Gramophone No. 535 
Superhet. Model, 7 valves, Cost65Gns. £10 


H.M.V. Radio-Gramophone No. 501 for 
D.C., Cost 19 Gns. lu St 


H.M.V. Electric Re-entrant with Automatic 
Record Changer, playing 20 10” or 12’ 
records without attention, for A.C., 
Cost £60 


£12 


£9 


£12 


H.M.V. RE-ENTRANT MODELS 


. 194, Mahogany ... £10 
. 193, Oak in Be: baw ... £10 
. 163, Mahogany or Oak ik oe = 
. 157, Mahogany or Oak int mo 





0 


All the above H.M.V. Re-entrant Models supplied 
fitted with Astra No. 6 Soundbox, Davey Cutter, 
and supply of Astra Green Fibre Needles without 


extra charge. 


No. 145, Oak, with D.C. Electric Motor ... 
No. 130, Table Model 
H.M.V. Portable No. Io1 ... 

Ditto Automatic Stop £3 
E.M.G. Mark 10A, Cost £32 


£4 0 
£4 0 
£2 17 


3 


£18 18 








0 
0 
6 
0 
0 





The Gramophone Exchange Ltd. 


ASTRA HOUSE 


121 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, 


W.C.2 
4 doors east of Cambridge Circus 
Telephone 7 ~ - ° © * 


TEMPLE BAR 3007 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue. } 


ORCHESTRAL 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


*B8122 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Mme. Roesgen-Champion 
Orchestra conducted by Coppola: Les vieux yoo ora 
and Les jeunes seigneurs (Couperin, arr. Coppola), and 
Rigaudon and Musette et Tambourin (Daquin, arr. 
Coppola). 

*DA4823-4 (10in., 8s.).—Société des Concerts du Conserva- 
toire Orchestra, conducted by Coppola: Music from 
Shylock (Fauré). 

*C2648—9 (12in., 8s.).— Bartlett and Robertson, with unnamed 

; oun A Double —— Concerto in C (Bach). 

'2655- in., 8s.).—New Light Symphony Orchestr, 
conducted by J. Lewis: London Suite (E. Coates) oe 
The Unforgotten Melody (Haydn Wood). 

C2659 (12in., 4s.).—Vienna Symphony, conducted by 
Konrath: Scherzo from Symphony 3 (Bruckner); and 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra, conducted by Zaun: 
Scherzo from Youth Symphony (Bruckner). 

DB2003-5 (12in., 18s.).—Menuhin and Orch. Symphonique, 
Paris, conducted by Enesco: Violin Concerto in E (Bach) ; 
and Menuhin alone, Sarabande from First Partita (Bach). 

*DB4809 (12in., 6s.).—M. Hamelin and Orchestra conducted 
by Coppola : Clarinet Rhapsody (Debussy). 

*DB1976-8 (12in., 18s.).—Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted 
by Stokowski: Extracts from Das Rheingold (Wagner, 
arr. Stokowski). 

agrees (12in., 12s.).—Conservatoire Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Coppola: Extracts from Le martyre d 
Sebastien (Debussy). sh 

*D2097-2100 (12in., 24s.).—Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Coppola: Third Symphony (Saint-Saéns). 

*DB4859-60 (12in., 12s.).—Same Orchestra: Suite de Ballet 
(Grétry, orch. Mottl), and Danse (Debussy, arr. Ravel). 
*DB4887-9 (12in., 18s.).—Same Orchestra: Antar (Rimsky- 

Korsakov). 

*DB2118-21 (12in., 24s.)—Edwin Fischer and L.P.O.: 
Piano Concerto in D minor, K.466 (Mozart). In album. 

DB2181—4 (12in., 24s.).—Cortot and L.P.0., conducted by 
Ronald : Piano Concerto (Schumann). In album. : 


What a delivery !—the sort that brings home with a rush 
the drawbacks of reviewing. It would be so nice to taste 
and re-taste some of these dishes, especially the newer ones, 
at leisure: but speed is the essence of our work, and so the 
briefest only of words can be given to many choice offerings. 
Harpsichord and modern orchestra seem to me to fight, 
though the players here so cleverly disguise that. In Bach 
cantatas, even, I think the keyboard mostly a nuisance. By 
itself it can be enjoyed, though rarely (by me) solely for its 
tonal beauty. Couperin’s sketches are always fresh and 
strong. His old gents dance a stately Sarabande, his young 
ones foot it Bourrée-wise. The Daquins make up a packet of 
first-rate delights, all the sweeter because of the delicate 
recording of the solo instrument and the musicianly sensitive- 
ness of the accompanists. 


Fauré’s Shylock music was written for a drama by E. 
Haraucourt, adapted from Shakespeare (1889: the composer 
was 44). The titles are: Entr’acte, Epithalame, Nocturne, and 
Finale. I recollect that the composer conducted this here as 
his contribution to a concert of (I think) typical French music, 
in the summer of 1916. The first piece is a good old-fashioned 
curtain-raiser for Shakespearean comedy, in what seems best 
describable as a French form of the Edward German style : 
alert, economical, a good mood-placer. The wedding music is 
broadly, quietly blissful, the Nocturne has real evocative 
power, in its easy way (all the writing is velvety), and the 
Finale is pizz-ily comedic, polishedly drawing threads together, 
alert, as one can feel, to round off the drama in sweet Shake- 
spearean philosophy. This is not greatly moving music, and 
it does not show.the composer’s biggest qualities, but those 
arts of “clarity, restraint and suppleness’’ which Florent 
Schmitt well defines are in it. I do not quite see why Fauré 
is not more often played here. ‘There is not, so far as I know, 
any temperamental difficulty, as there is in the French’s 
liking Elgar, or our taking to Mahler. The recording suits the 
middle-scale of the music’s soaring, but is a trifle muffled by 
(I judge) a not perfect recording chamber. 

It is odd not to name the orchestra, for the Bach double 
concerto. I find the playing rather tame all round. I am not 
an idolater of these players. Though they do well in some 
kinds of music, they do not satisfy me in others. The labelling 
is poor. The sides are merely given as “‘ Part 1” to “* Part 4,” 
with no indication where the second and third movements 
start. The second begins about an inch from the end of side 2. 
The rhythm is not well marked here. Some may like this 
plain style, but I find it too plain. It is a matter of not only 
feeling the phrasing, but making us feel every shade and curve. 
Yet the music here is rather abstracted : even dull, one might 
say, without having the head chopped off. The finale (1} in. 
from the end of side 3) is a fine meaty one, fugally considered. 
The tone, as here recorded, is rather tubby in places, and the 
orchestra sounds thin. Not quite the best kind of Bach- 
playing, taking it all round. 

The Coates pieces have been noticed before. They are 
competently played and recorded. The last-side melody 
unforgotten? Aye, cried he with an oath, unforgotten, 
because it never ceases to be written! Two things in artistic- 
business life amuse me—to hear people earnestly discussing 
how popular ditties are made, and arguing about the ethics 
of Fleet Street. In one case you are so sweetly sure that they 
have never mixed with ‘‘ the profession” of Charing Cross 
Road and Archer Street, and in the other, that they don’t 
know the boys of the most important Street of all. What 
a lark it all is—and what a mug the dear public. . . 

The Scherzo-sample is as good a way as any of testing 
Bruckner. There was something clumsy about him, that 
comes out even here, but the rather hefty folk-dance spirit 
is not amiss. The other piece, from an unfinished symphony, 
has a more demonic first section, with a pious middle, oddly 
like Mendelssohn and a spice of Wagner, mixed. The playing 
and recording are admirably virile. I think the reverberation 
not quite good. This is a disc worth getting, though I cannot 
see Bruckner ever having great success here. He sprawls, 
and somehow we British, who sprawl sufficiently in many 
things, hate that in music. But the reason I will not seek to 
dig out. 


Menuhin in Bach’s E major is an obvious “nap.” His 
phrase-supporting, at its best, is very warming. An artist 
such as he ought, of course, to be deepening and subtilising 
every day, and it seems very likely that this is happening. 
I have heard of those, more learned in the refinements of 
fiddle technique than a G.P. can ever be, who wonder if 
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Menuhin’s will last as long as we hope he will live, and beautify 
and glorify all the time. Of that I cannot speak. I have felt 
a little technical corner in him once or twice, but it is not 
always possible to account for this, when one hears him, and 
sees him, so rarely. His work in this concerto is very beautiful, 
and no one need hesitate to buy it. In the finale, most players 
think too much in single bars. The broad phrase goes in four- 
bar lengths (as if each bar were a beat). Menuhin seems a 
little stolid here. It is music that needs a very silky lining to 
its solidity. He might do a little more with it—chuck it under 
the chin, always with the utmost respect, of course. The 
Partita movement, with its bold fling of chords, finds him in 
fine fettle—more free-ranging; here his style seems really 
eloquent : a beautiful bit of work, not to be missed. 

Debussy’s Rhapsody was recorded in an early Connoisseur 
list, in a saxophone arrangement (October 1931, supplement, 
page 26). It is much more acceptable in its proper form, with 
M. Hamelin’s clever clarinetting to interest us ; there are some 
engaging sudden contrasts of register, quips and pranks, nods 
and becks—scarcely wreathed smiles, for the piece is rather 
seatteredly rhapsodical. I feel that the composer was being 
a little anxiously (or self-consciously) busy and bright ; but 
as an exploitation of the solo instrument’s resources, and an 
example of one side of the composer’s occasional waywardness, 
it is worth hearing. The orchestra is thoughtfully helpful and 
backgroundish. The second side of my (single) record is 
wrongly numbered “ 4.” 

The French records of Debussy’s St. Sebastian were very 
briefly noticed on page 70 in July 1932. Of this music for 
d’Annunzio’s mystery play (1911) we have: (9) Prelude, 
La cour des Lys; (2) Danse extatique and Finale of Act 1; 
(3) La passion ; and (4) Le bon pasteur. We can so rarely 
hear these things. The B.B.C. gave us the first complete 
performance here in 1929. The work was written for the 
dancer Ida Rubinstein, who mimed it (in a cut form) at 
Covent Garden in 1931. I wish there were space to discuss 
It has been loosely compared to Parsifal,and the 


this work. 
point of that is not any literal resemblance, but the deep 
delving of the composer, in his own way, to something like the 


measure of Wagner’s seeking. It must be said that extracts 
such as these cannot be expected to convey much. The poet’s 
book must be read. The Court of Lilies is the prelude to 
Act 1, suggesting spiritual exaltation. The dance is 
Sebastian’s; upon fiery coals he celebrates the glory of 
martyrdom. The second Act shows the conflict between pagan 
magic and Christianity, and the passing, after torture, of a 
convert. After this the pagan ruler would dignify Sebastian, 
but the saint shows forth the death of Christ, and finally the 
crowd joins its sympathy. In Act 4 Sebastian is shot to death 
with arrows, and in the last the bliss of Paradise is suggested. 
The pathos of side 3 is touching, and the mingled pastoral 
simplicity and ecstasy of The Good Shepherd very beautiful. 
Even without the impressive stage pictures and the miming, 
the music, so finely recorded, will, I believe, be found to move 
the hearer deeply. 

Mr. Stokowski’s latest series of extracts gives us, from The 
Rhinegold, the Prelude and end of the first scene ; on the second 
disc, the scenes of Alberich and the Nibelungs, of Erda and 
Wotan, and the creation of the rainbow and Entrance of the 
Gods on the last. These are in the standard of the stunning 
Wagnerian ‘‘ sequences ”’ offered of late. Rarely can a record 
have contained such glowing grandeurs as the Entrance 
music, or such finely suggestive Rhine music as that which 
opens the series. The records will be enjoyed best by those 
who know their Wagner well, and can place each scene in its 
opera-house setting. But everyone will be impressed by the 
splendour of the production. 

I suppose, since the 8.-S. symphony covers eight sides, that 
it will have an album, though I have not got it. After a holiday, 
I am feeling kind to everybody, so here’s a health to dear old 
8.-8., old Uncle Tom Circus and all. One of the fullest analyses 
is that by D. G. Mason (a capital American critic, whose 
various books are well worth reading). You will find it in 


The Appreciation of Music, Vol. 3—Short Studies of Great 
Masterpieces. The title is sweeping, and I am far from regarding 
this as a ‘‘ great masterpiece,’’ but I recommend Mr. Mason 
as a valuable guide. The work is the composer’s Op. 78. It 
was dedicated to Liszt, and first performed in 1886 by the 
London Philharmonic Society. This was a whole generation 
after his second symphony. Perhaps the dedication had 
something to do with the idea of making the work grow from 
one theme—with Liszt’s metamorphoses in mind. However 
that be, it is a distinguished example of the process. This 
important theme comes at } in. (but hinted at from the first 
note : its simple form in C minor, 6/8 time, is E flat, D, E flat, 
C, D, E flat, G, F sharp, F natural, E flat, D, E flat). A second 
form is at 23 in. (flutes in sixths). At 2% in. we have a second 
chief theme, and about ? in. from the end of the side the 
trombones will be noted, with their (third) variant of the 
motto. Side 2 begins with the fourth version, detachedly. 
The development contains some quick, clever work too 
detailed to discuss, and the recapitulation comes just over 
14 in. from the end of side 2. It is shortened (omitting the 
loud climactic music of the exposition). In the second move- 
ment the organ is added. The long-drawn religioso theme 
occupies all but ~ in. of side 3; then the violins begin a 
capitally contrasting variation of it, in the classical 8.-S. style. 
On side 4, just over 4 in. in, we get a minor key form of the 
fourth version of the motto that we heard in the first movement. 
Soon the slow movement’s chief theme returns, with the 
plucked fourth version idea as bass. The main tune would 
once pass for an inspiration ; now it seems passé altogether : 
but that is the way with the styles of many a period : we have 
our own “ beauties’’—some of which will as surely pass—but 
the fun is, we don’t know which. Side 5 starts the Scherzo, 
with a rough-shape of the motto, followed at { in. by a closer 
shaping, in different rhythm. The piano is soon heard (how 
many more keyboardists?) for the still more skittish part. 
On side 6, at 1} in., we have the slow movement theme, 
metamorphosed (heavy, solemn). This matter leads up to 
side 7 and the maestoso delivery of this solemn theme ; then, 
with organ and pianos, comes the seventh version of the motto, 
in a grandiloquent style which reminds us strongly of Liszt at 
his most unashamed. Then, side 7, 1% in., the scholarly 8.-S. 
gets hold, and the eighth and last version is propounded, 
with its pendant quiet contrast (2} in.), that comes twice, with 
contrapuntalisings between. In the last 4 in. of side 7, note 
the recurrence, on the trombones, of the slow movement theme, 
as there metamorphosed (which I marked “‘ heavy, solemn ’’). 
There are still other wavings of the motto-flag, for whatever 
8.-S. lacked, he had science. It is all good sport, of a Liszty- 
yeasty kind; sturdily played and recorded, without much 
subtlety, but competently. The reflection presents itself that 
this symphony is probably most enjoyed by those who know 
least about it. Isn’t that often so? (I think they like the noise, 
and the mild organ-and-piano binge.) 

Gluck-Mottl is an old friend. Grétry-Mottl makes a genial 
second string. The first record contains a Tiambourin and 
an almost religious Minuet for the chaste Nymphs of Diana ; 
the second, a Gigue, and the Debussy Danse. I find the tone 
rather overpowering in a ff: a thought lusty for the period. 
These big modern bands need a bit of keeping down. The 
Gigue is a bucolic smiler, deliciously French in its unself- 
consciousness. Apart from the rather sudden bursts of loud 
tone, the playing is admirable in contrasts and piquancy. 
This orchestra is obviously well in the spirit in such swelling 
flamboyances as the Debussy Danse, which it throws off with 
incisive enjoyment, the recording bringing out all the point 
of the music and its flashes of vivid colour. 

Antar is either a symphony or a symphonic suite as you 
please (or rather as R.-K. pleased: he had it both ways, at 
different times). Its colouring is its chief attraction, but 
those Eastern languors and that tune’s recurrence soon 
pall on me, and if you have had rather a lot of Scheherazade 
you may not want a lot of Antar. Antar, a well-meaning 
person who has got himself disliked, retires to the desert and 
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contemplates the ruins of Palmyra: the excellent first-side 
painting is obvious. Violas (about 1} in.) first have the motto 
theme of Antar. At 1} in. from the end of the side a gazelle 
appears (really a fairy),and soon after, with horrid leaps, a 
huge bird, which chases the gazelle. Antar drives it away, 
wounded, and dreams that the fairy, in gratitude, takes him to 
her palace, and promises him life’s greatest joys—of revenge, 
power and love. At the end of side 2 he wakes up in the 
desert. Side 3—Rrrrrevenge! How taken, we are not told. 
At } in. the Antar theme is made into a march, and a very 
effective movement is built up. Side 4 brings the Joy of Power, 
with plenty of the Eastern dancing gorgeosity that R.-K. 
loved to fling about. Here the Russian repetitions bore me a 
bit, when there is nothing to look at. At 2 in., Antar is lime- 
lighted, enjoying himself royally. In the last movement 
(sides 5 and 6) the Joy of Love is celebrated. Antar, perhaps 
realising that he must sooner or later long for human com- 
panionship again, and yet hating to give her pain, makes the 
fairy promise to destroy him when she finds him becoming less 
absorbed in her. The scene takes us back to the desert, and 
after a full picture of their affectionate life, there comes, at the 
end of side 5, Antar’s theme on the flute (? longingly), repeated 
in deeper tones on side 6—the beginning of the end, though 
Antar’s love is beautifully emphasized still. The wood-wind 
beats out the hasting, inexorable tragedy ; “and so they 

. "—no, not this time. Only a fairy-tale, but I find it 
oddly moving—maybe because I am in the mood. Try it, and 
see if this richly scored and choicely recorded story pleases you 
likewise. 

No conductor is named for the Mozart concerto, so I presume 
Mr. Fischer combines that office with his other, as he did in 
one of the recordings a month or two ago. I have, in this 
instance, the album, with brief notes by W.L., who has not here 
given us the bracing tincture of the New Criticism that I 
welcome in other annotations of his. I remember a sentence : 


‘““At the moment we are all lamentably ignorant of the 
curiously complex structure of Mozart’s mind,’ which shows 


W.L. as not content with superficialities : a true disciple of 
E.N., of whom there are too few. The drama of K.466 is 
notable. I thought Schnabel made it live grandly. Fischer is 
gentler with it in some ways : Schnabel is a bit of a driver, but 
for good ends. Two obvious elements are drama and—as we 
perhaps wrongly describe it—pathos : the first in the menacing 
opening (rather in the spirit of the G minor Symphony), the 
second in the few bars just before the piano begins. I like the 
player’s easy delicacy in the softest parts. He is an honest, 
likeable character. Perhaps he does not strike very deeply, 
but you cannot have everything. If the slow movement tends 
to fragility in its opening, he knows how to keep a phrase 
moving, as he shows (better) in its middle part, which touches 
the spirit of the first movement. His tone is not domineering. 
I think he might drive a bit more in the finale, which has a 
good cadenza, as cadenzas go (but unlike cooks, they don’t). 
Schnabel’s was the best I have heard, dramatically measuring 
up to the work itself. The setting out of Mozart’s ideas is very 
clear and consistent, and the recording backs up the players 
without intruding. My old friend the Schumann brings up 
the gallant rear, with Cortot as the soloist. I don’t think the 
conductor does him quite full justice. Band and soloist are 
not together at about 1} in. Certainly Cortot here and there 
lingers longer than most. More rehearsal was needed, for, 
after all, he is thinking the work as freshly as possible—as 
anyone can, I believe. His phrasing—in the very compre- 
hensive meaning of that sometimes misgrasped word—is the 
thing to learn about, and from. I hope I have picked up a 
thing or two from it in my time, and any professional musician 
knows how hard it is to make a too-well-known work newly 
eloquent. If even a trifle of pulling about is felt, there is. no 
harm in that, so long as the main ideas keep within the picture. 
It is easy to play Schumann with too much ladylike primness. 
They felt their romance self-consciously in those days, and 
gloried in it. The hint of gospel-making in it, even, is worth 
‘remembering. In the slow movement, I again offer Cortot’s 


all-through phrasing as a lesson for everybody who plays or 
listens. I don’t want to seem ‘‘ teacherish,’’ but there really is 
a lot in this business of shaping-without-messing-about, and it 
helps so much if one can get the heart’s truth of it, and instantly 
recognise, in two bars, high art in that respect. That’s what 
I listen for, above all, when I adjudicate—when the mind has 
to be made up mighty quickly. Cortot’s quality showed up in 
the old recording, but in the re-recording it is much clearer, and 
his tone seems more consistently full. This is quite the livest 
recording I know, and as Schumann lovers presumably still 
abound, those who have not a set need wait no longer. And 
mark that I haven’t said one word about the qualities of the 
scoring—not even scolded once: let that be put down to 
me for righteousness—and to Cortot for his touching of it, 
that gives one so many more pleasant things to talk about 
than Schumann’s unfort . . . however . . . I promised myself 
not to scold : not, certainly, about a slipped note or two. 


COLUMBIA. 


DB1359-61 (10in., 2s. 6d. each).—National Folk Dance 
Orchestra, conducted by Arnold Foster: Various Folk 
Dances. 


DB1363 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Vienna Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by P. Kerby: Spanish Dances Nos. 1, 
(Moszkowski, arr. Scharwenka and Kérke). 


LX293 (12in., 6s.).—L.8.0., conducted by Harty: Polka 
and Fugue, from Schwanda the Bagpiper (Weinberger). 


The additions to the stock of folk-dance records, intended 
chiefly for dancing, but good spirit-lifters, within their limits, 
at any time, are—1359: Durham Reel, Pleasures of the Town, 
and Circassian Circle ; 1360: The Spaniard and Haste to the 
Wedding ; 1361: Morpeth Rant and The Twin Sisters. These 
are all arranged by the conductor of this alert little band, 
which is recorded in good values of colour. It is pleasant to 
speculate on the sturdy nationalism of these tunes, where and 
why they sound British and no-other-land-ish. It is perhaps 
too easy to find in them all the admirable (? and any of the 
other) qualities of our noble selves—simplicity, straight- 
forwardness, cheerfulness. The logic in their build is perhaps 
the Scots contribution? But we must not draw too much 
from them, like Wagner, who found in the first two bars of 
Rule, Britannia the heart of the Briton. But they are satisfy- 
ing not only because they are tuneful, but because they are 
well built : technique counts, whether it be instinctive or hardly 
worked for. Running through these simple gaieties, just after 
returning from a holiday in the most foreign part of England, 
where the country folk retain customs, superstitions and ways 
of thought that are no easier and no more difficult to under- 
stand than the menhirs, kistvaens and stone circles that 
surround them, I feel at its strongest that sympathy with the 
folk-movement which is apt to weaken at times because some 
people get all art-y and excessive about it. But that should 
not prevent our enjoying, each according to his nature, the 
good works of the Folk Song and Dance Society, newly 
strengthened and clarified in purpose by amalgamation, and 
established in a new house at 2 Regent’s Park Road, N.W. 
I suggest that some may like to inquire there, to know what it is 
after, and what it can do for them. Reading Mr. Fox- 
Strangways’s life of Cecil Sharp (Oxford Press) will tell a good 
deal. It is a good, vigorous portrait. I remember Sharp’s 
grave, elegant folk-dancing in Hyde Park, when he was past 
60, and I hope I betray no secret when I remark that a certain 
considerably more aged but equally spry disciple of his, for 
his grace in these revels, is the reigning toast of the Critics’ 
Circle. 

The Moszkowskis are elegantly, even starchily, turned out. 
They are, after all, very mild international-Spanishries— 
liquorice all-sorts, so to speak. It is amusing to compare them 
with Ravel’s Rhapsody. The Vienna people do them proud, 
with the full-reverberating dignity of the swell recording of 
the day. The Schwanda record contains the Polka from the 
second scene of Act 1, and the fugal finale of Scene 4 of Act 2, 
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which is founded on another main theme of the opera, and 
works in the Polka tune, besides other material. The Polka 
reminds me a little, in its amiable sleeky sloopiness, of the 
Slavonic Dance, No.6 in Op. 46, by Dvorak, with a touch of the 
quick key-sliding that Dohnanyi delights in. I have heard 
the L.S.O. in finer tune ; the detail is prettily conveyed, and 
the finish, with the Hallé’s excellent chorus-master, Harold 
Dawber, putting in the vocal parts on the organ, is the goods. 
Weinberger (born 1896) has done famously, on the Continent, 
with this “ folk opera ’’ that is not without its musical sophis- 
tication. It sounds a bit noisy here, but that, I think, is partly 
due to the heavy reverberation ; and any way, Weinberger is 
on the luscious side, so don’t expect too many Ravelian 
finesses in this juicy stuff, which I strongly recommend. It is 
on, about now, at Covent Garden. 


PARLOPHONE. 


R1804 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Berlin Symphony, conducted by 
Knappertsbusch : Joys of Home Waltz (J. Strauss). 


Op. 361! Think of having to annotate J. S.’s complete 
works! This one, having paid homage to the idea in the title, 
by a little pious German home-music, skips over the way to 
the beer-garden ; a kiss for the kids and the missus, and 
Fritz Citizen is off for his blameless evening’s amusement. 
*“* Blameless ’’ indeed ; the music is no headier than the 3°2 
Budweiser with which I lately was invited to celebrate, in 
N.Y., the repeal of Prohibition. It is all pleasant, harmless 
stuff, capitally done to a pattern ; but the pattern palls, and 
I suggest that Parlophone get on with the neglected stuff that 
really counts. 


DECCA-POLYDOR. 


CA8173 (12in., 4s.).—Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
Furtwangler: Funeral March, from The Twilight of the 


Gods (Wagner). 


CA8174-5 (12in., 8s.).—Lamoureux Orchestra, conducted by 
A. Wolff: Spanish Rhapsody (Ravel). 


Yet another Funeral March, marking the best work of this 
orchestra, and some of the truest significances of the recorders. 
There is yet a small problem of the timpani’s extra sounds (as, 
untechnically, they may perhaps best be termed). Its opening, 
and the brass in particular, are extraordinarily impressive : 
has ever desolation been more terribly expressed in music than 
in this piece? It is a review of the history of Siegfried, the 
hero destroyed by Hagen’s treachery. To mark all the motives 
needs care, because some of them tread so quickly on others’ 
heels ; but we should try to do that, to grasp the wonderful 
skill of Wagner the builder. It is not only Siegfried’s history 
of which we are reminded, but the background of his parents’, 
which in The Valkyrie we saw enacted. For the purpose of 
this note, we may distinguish: 14 in., the blow that killed 
Siegfried—these staccato chords and the scalic swirl bind the 
piece together, in repetition ; then, 1} in., the hero’s father 
Siegmund, of Walsung race ; at 24 in., the ‘‘ Recognition ” 
theme of Siegmund and Sieglinde, and in the succeeding music, 
up to nearly the end of the side, their love themes ; at the last 
# in. of side 1, the sword-theme flashes out. On side 2 we turn 
to Siegfried and his story—first with the theme of his Walsung 
fearlessness and then, at { in., of him as Warrior. Briinnhilde’s 
theme comes at 1¥ in., and at 2} in. the chords remind us of 
the triumph of scheming Alberich. The Curse upon the gold is 
heard, and at } in. from the end there is the re-statement of the 
Siegfried the Warrior theme in minor-key sorrow. Bald 
listing, helpful though it is, can show forth little of the grandeur 
of music so closely woven and dramatically inspired as this. 
In a cheap recording that, if not overwhelming, gives sufficient 
solid satisfaction to enable the imagination to work vividly 
with it, we have something that should be widely acceptable. 

In the Spanish Rhapsody (1907) Ravel is working well 
within his limits, like the real (littlé) master he is. There are 
four sections, three—Prelude, To-night; Malaguena; and 


Habanera—on the first disc, and the finale, The Fair, on the 
other. Ravel, of the Pyrenees, enjoys himself in some exquisite 
sketches of Spanish moods, using a big orchestra that includes 
cor anglais, bass clarinet, an extra bassoon and piccolo, and a 
sarrusophone (invented by Sarrus in 1863—brass double-reeder, 
intended to take the place in military bands that bassoon and 
oboe do in orchestras). The percussion is gaily jazzed up for the 
Malaguena, with Basque drum, castanets, and what not. 
** Languorous ”’ is the stock word for the opening picture, with 
its pretty little calls and cooings, flutings and harmonics. 
The Malaguena is an engaging, elusive little charmer, with its 
opening and closing ground-bass, and its wayward spirits, now 
trumpety, now cor-anglaisily shadowed, in inward melancholy 
musing. The little four-note droop of the Prelude comes in its 
last } in. There is a sensible bare space on the record before 
the Habanera begins. This, I see, comes from 1895 (when the 
composer was twenty). In The Fair we have far more of 
hints and hesitations, coquetries and affectionate daftnesses, 
than of twopence-coloured rowdiness. W.R. A. 


HAIL, U.S., AGAIN! 


*H.M.V. DA1362 (10in., 4s.).—American Society of Ancient 
Instruments, directed by Ben Stad: Extract from 
Chiméne (Sacchini) and Divertissement (Mouret). 


*H.M.V. DB2146 (12in., 6s.).—The Same: Chaconne 
(Purcell) ; Pavane and Galliard (Byrd). 


I lately was glad to welcome an American society for the 
recording of new music by composers of that country. Now 
I am happy to see the first records of another enterprising body, 
devoted to old music, and am especially glad to see what a | 
fine start it makes, with some music by our great English 
masters. 

The small record’s first piece is by Mouret, an eighteenth- 
century French ballet and opera composer in the Lully succes- 
sion. This example is a slight, charming fragment. Sacchini 
came later : a bigger man, who had success in London in the 
1770’s and was the rage in Paris. ‘The air from Chiméne 
(the French name for Jl gran Cid, which Marie Antoinette 
demanded at Fontainebleau) is one of the sweetest of its kind, 
with that hint of gentle, adolescent tenderness that marks a 
period, a style, and (perhaps if we knew his work better, we 
could more surely say) Sacchini’s character as a musician who 
missed front rank, but filled a smaller place with distinction. 
The Byrd and Purcell pieces should give us especial pleasure, 
not only inthe purity of their recording by our America 
friends, but because music of such lovely elevation is a noble 
commonplace of our heritage. The Chaconne (old dance- 
variations on a ground bass) shows Purcell’s boldness in 
line-drawing, his power of diversifying a theme; and his 
movingly forward-looking harmony. Some of the passing 
chords in this piece gave me a real thrill of the finest harmonic 
pleasure. W. R. A. 


THE NEW (FOURTH) EDITION OF A POPULAR BOOK 


TELEVISION 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


By SYDNEY A. MOSELEY and 
H. J. BARTON CHAPPLE, B.Sc., A.M.I.E.E., etc. 


HIS is a fascinating book for every wireless enthusiast and home con- 

structor. It tells you what television is, describes the principles and 

their applications, and shows what television has achieved from its birth 

to its present development. If you want to find outall there isto be known 

about this interesting subject, you should read this book immediately. 
230 pp. Fourth Edition. 7/6 net 

“One of the most fascinating of modern scientific romances.""—GRAMOPHONE. 
Order from a bookseller; or 7/10 post free from 


PITMAN, PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


H.M.V. 

The Stratton String Quartet (George Stratton, Carl Taylor, 
Watson Forbes and John Moore): String Quartet in E 
minor, Op. 88 (Elgar). DB2139—41 (three 12in., 18s.). 

*The Stratton String Quartet and Harriet Cohen (piano) : 
Piano Quintet in A minor, Op. 84 (Elgar). DB2094-7 
(four 12in. in album, 24s.; also available in automatic 
sequence). Scores and parts, Novello. 

I reckon these two sets by far the most important chamber 
musie records of the month, and among the most important 
of any month. The Ravel Quartet, of which an H.M.V. 
recording follows this month hard on the heels of the recent 
Columbia set, may be more remarkable in idiom and structure, 
may even be more original, though Elgar is very far from 
second-hand or uneventful here. But this is music of a man of 
faith. I am not stopping to consider whether Ravel professes 
any creed. I am merely referring to his Quartet, the first and 
third movements of which do give us real visions of exquisite 
if not very solid beauty; but, the whole work cannot be com- 
pared for solid nourishment with these two of Elgar. When 


you have discounted all the rhetoric that you may be able to 


find in Elgar even here, and any mechanical, and any con- 
ventional or commonplace treatment there may be, even, it 
may be, rejected whole ideas, the Quintet still remains a great 
and noble affirmation, the Quartet a sensitive spiritual medi- 
tation, with moments of affirmation. 

After a comparative lull in Elgar’s composing, the Violin 
Sonata, this Quartet, and this Quintet, the first chamber 
music of his full maturity, were all written in 1918, at a country 
cottage he had taken at Fittleworth, Sussex. In the notes 
by “W.L.” in the Quintet album we are told that these 
records were made and given as a 1933 Christmas present to 
Elgar ; that he was consulted as to who should play the works, 
and that he replied ‘‘ Harriet Cohen and the Stratton people 
understand them better than anybody.” (I see that Elgar’s 
statement is applied only to the Quintet, but I take it it 
holds good for both works.) If this is ‘“ the Stratton people’s ”’ 
recording debut, it is a very distinguished one, and one looks 
forward eagerly to more of their work. ‘ W.L.”’ slightly 
weakens his very sweeping claims for Elgar by comparing him 
to Sibelius and Strauss of to-day and Wagner, Brahms, and 
Liszt of yesterday ; not all of those names carry equal con- 
viction for everyone to-day, and their futures are very doubt- 
ful. And the statement that these are “‘ the last important 
works that came from Elgar’s pen ’’ passes over the Nursery 
Suite, which cannot be disposed of among ‘“‘ a few pieces for 
occasions.” 

The design of the first movement of the Quartet is funda- 
mentally the “classical” sonata form. The first subject, “‘ A,”’ 
has three principal motifs, and two or three secondary ones : 
(1) the opening phrase—notice its “‘ modality,” the strong 
natural (flat) 7th, instead of the weak “‘leading-note”’; (2) 
the eager figure (starting on a high note) that follows immedi- 
ately ; and (3) the phrase which begins at } in., and of which 
the strongly-marked and strong feature is the initial three-note 
run-up. The second subject, ‘‘ B,’’ is the melody that starts 
at exactly 1 in., in the top part. The Exposition dies away 
singing this song, till at 2 in. the ’cello is left alone, and the 
Development section begins. For a while it is occupied with 


(2). Roughly } in. before the end of side 1 (3) enters and is 
very fully treated in dialogue. Side 2 starts very strenuously, 
but soon dies down, coming to complete silence at ? in., after 
which, with a sigh of utter resignation, we enter the Recapitula- 
tion. ‘“‘B” returns at 1} in., but is now mere short, quiet 
ejaculations, becoming more and more inward, and almost 
stopping altogether in reverie. This is perhaps the deepest and 
loftiest music that Elgar ever wrote. It has been said, by I 
think more than one writer, that the slow movement is the 
most intimate of all Elgar’s music. But here the limitations 
of art, even of music, in this life, the necessity, laborious and 
difficult for our present nature, of expression in sounds of 
definite time and pitch, scarcely seem to intervene. A truly 
great actor can without uttering a single word express directly 
what no words can express. This passage is something of 
that kind, perhaps even more. It is followed by (2) returning 
yet again, and finally (1). 

Mr. Cobbett, in his Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music, 
tells us that the second movement was a favourite of Lady 
Elgar, and was played in the chapel on the occasion of her 
funeral. It is to be noted that it is not really a slow movement, 
going at a moderate pace and being marked piacevole, 
‘**pleasant.’’ All that need be remarked is the opening tune in 
second violin, accompanied by viola and ‘cello, repeated at 
3 in. by first violin, with second violin at first an octave below. 
At the beginning of side 4 this tune returns, at first in octaves in 
the inner parts. The Finale opens with a plain-spoken, reassur- 
ing, confident, thoroughly English theme, (1), in octaves in the 
bass (viola and ’cello); immediately answered by (2), a scurry- 
ing theme in the violins. A strong, soaring figure, (3), comes, 
in one instrument after another, only just after } in. There 
are other motifs, but (1) dominates. The first-subject section, 
‘* A,” is not finished with till 1} in. The second subject, 
‘* B,”’ smoother melody, enters at 1} in.; notice especially 
the second phrase (rising, with a little repeated-note end). 
‘*B” plays a great part in the development which soon follows, 
especially that second phrase. The Recapitulation is heralded, 
and led in, by (2), at 1} in. on side 6. “‘ B”’ does not return 
again in complete form. 

Anything more than the short analysis and the few com- 
ments I have made would, it seems to me, be superfluous. 
The performance is excellent throughout ; one is especially 
grateful for the clarity and precision. It could probably be 
maintained that there is not one phrase in the Quartet that 
could have been written by anyone but Elgar, or even owes 
anything to any other composer, except as part of the general 
language of music ; and that, combined with sincerity and 
vitality, is probably the chief criterion of excellence. The 
claim can also be made for the Quintet, with some qualifica- 
tions and exceptions. There are three conditions that might 
be expected to work adversely here. First, Elgar had always 
disclaimed any sympathy with the piano as an instrument. 
Secondly, the piano quintet was practically created by Brahms, 
who has stamped it very strongly with his own impress. 
Thirdly, it is an advance towards the orchestra, and therefore 
a double temptation for Elgar, who can wield the orchestra 
as a mighty weapon, and who can be a great rhetorician. Yet, 
if the Quintet be a less perfect work than the Quartet, it is 
rather because it is a still greater. The “‘ Brahms” taunt 
may have collapsed ; it may be generally recognised by now 
that among immediate predecessors of Elgar he owes more 
to Wagner; but we cannot quarrel with anyone who finds 
Brahms for once at the beginning of the Quintet. Notice that 
opening theme on the piano. The string ejaculations will 
force themselves on your attention whenever they are there ; 
and they are only subsidiary, whereas the piano theme is 
part of the central thought of the Quintet. Call it (1). At 
4 in. comes a drooping chromatic motif in upper strings, 
answered by a surge in cello. This, (2), recalls Franck, though 
of course its essence is pure Elgar. At 1 in. the movement 
proper begins, with a double tune in piano and strings, the 
latter in octaves (excepting last few notes). This theme, (3) 
(not quite clear here—difficult anyhow), is connected with (1). 
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It breaks off at 14 in., and (2) now leads to a curious, but very 
attractive, Spanish or Moorish dance (4), clearly connected with 
(2). This runs into a very full-blooded, hearty, jovial affair, 
(5), actually derived from (4), at 2% in. At the end of side 1 
the string ejaculations from (1) are heard, and this returns 
properly at the start of side 2, but with the réles of piano and 
strings exchanged. At 1} in. we begin to hear the derivation 
of (3) from (1). This works up to a tremendous climax, lasting 
almost to the end of side 2, where (4) is incredibly transformed. 
(4) is continued on side 3, running into (5) as before. The 
Coda is reached at 1? in. : (1), then (2), finally (1) as at the very 
start. The second movement is dominated by a characteristic 
Elgar sustained tune, announced chiefly by viola, and notably 
played here. A second section begins at 1? in. It contains an 
almost Beethovenian melodic fragment (at 24 in.). Develop- 
ment of the chief tune begins side 5 finely, but becomes 
mechanical, perhaps Brahmsian. Recapitulation starts at 
1% in. A long coda begins side 6. The movement ends just 
over 2in. The Finale is introduced by (2). After a rush and a 
break, rather more than } in. before the end of side 6, we are 
swung into the full tide, with a tune that at once recalls to me 
the finale of the Franck Sonata. The tune is as quintessentially 
and exclusively Elgar (the climax bears his hall-mark, 
nobilmente) and perhaps English as the other is Franck and 
perhaps Belgian ; they have as a matter of fact more in common 
besides their straightforward surge and swing, but it is funda- 
mentally that the two men are of the same faith. The tune, 
like Franck’s, is not to be confined in a small space. It lasts 
till } in. on side 7, where another typical Elgar tune, a 
syncopated one, follows, gathering in (2), from the first 
movement, as it goes. The next thing that calls for comment 
is the serene apotheosis of (1), at 2} in. At the end of side 7, 
and continuing on the last side, (5) reappears, utterly softened. 
When the great tune of this finale returns, all goes straight- 
forwardly to the exultant end. 

It would be difficult to praise “‘ the Stratton people ’’ too 
highly. The Quintet is more straightforward than the Quartet, 
but when it is not they are perfect, as they are almost through- 
out the Quartet, which with this constitutes an all-round test. 
I think we have heard Miss Cohen stronger than she is in the 
big passages, but admittedly they would try a giant. The 
recording is of the highest order. 

It is essential to note that some of the music examples in the 
album notes have got out of their places. That numbered 4 
is the “fine straightforward tune ’’ mentioned immediately 
after example 3, and is the string part of my (3). No. 5should 
be where No. 4 now is. In the first line on the last page, “‘ is 
related to No. 4”’ should read “is related to No. 5.’’ No.6 
should stand where No. 5 is, No. 7 where No. 6 is. The 
“reappearance of No. 5” is of No. 6, and similarly ‘‘ No. 5” 
and “ No. 6”’ below should be Nos. 6 and 7 respectively. 


*The Pro Arte String Quartet: String Quartet in F (Ravel). 
DB2135-8 (four 12in., in album, with notes, 24s.). 
Miniature score, Durand. 


*Rudolf Serkin (piano), Adolf Busch (violin), and Aubrey 
Brain (horn) : Trio in E flat, Op. 40 (Brahms). DB2105-8 
(four 12in., in album, with notes, 24s.). 


And 
the recording does it justice. I wonder if it has ever before 
now been played as these people play it. To begin with, it is 
more French than ever, and therefore, being genuine, more 
vivid, vital, direct, articulate. But what is most notable of 
all is the ideal that has clearly been aimed at of absolute, 
minutely detailed perfection. Not only has it been seen to 
that every note is played exactly as intended, but that balance 
never for one note ceases to be perfect. The second, indeed, 
almost follows from the first with Ravel; at any rate, the 
result is that the texture is found to be perfect always, and 
frequently exquisite and unique. Instances are page 2 of the 
miniature score (beginning at { in. on side 1), and figures 19 to 
20, second movement, in the score (about 1 in. on side 3), 


This is a supremely good performance of the Ravel. 


where every note of the accompaniment as well as the tune 
is to be heard, so far as the human ear is capable. The whole 
performance may fairly be called a revelation. I have heard 
the work more times than I have counted ; but I don’t re- 
member ever hearing that page 2 before. As I have reviewed 
in THE GRAMOPHONE only a few months ago another recording 
of this Quartet, I shall now do little more than outline the 
music as found on these records. It is noticeable that the 
first movement is taken at almost exactly the pace directed 
(crotchet 120), if anything a shade slower, instead of, as usual, 
quicker. The transition theme comes at { in., second subject 
at 2 in., development at 24 in., recapitulation at ? in. on 
side 2. The ecstatic little melody in the second movement is 
at } in. on side 3. The slow middle section begins at about 
14in. The combination of its theme (at the top, violin 1) with 
the chief theme of the movement (in violin 2, harp chords) 
begins at ? in. on side 4. Just over 1} in. there is an unin- 
tentional very humorous effect, the violins having a couple of 
bars of alternate plucked notes, and having the misfortune to 
limp badly. The end of the Scherzo is notable for its clarity 
in this performance. The chief theme of the third movement 
begins at 1 in. In my review of the Elgar Quartet and 
Quintet I have been making odious comparisons; I must now 
say that these players make the finale of this Quartet a finer, 
stronger thing than I have ever before realised, and leave one 
at least a little more satisfied than usual. The chief theme of 
the finale begins at } in. The second subject, which sums up 
briefly and generally the two chief themes of the first move- 
ment, begins just under } in. 

The Brahms Trio is one of the works that brought fame to 
the N.G.S. I personally cannot rouse much interest in it, 
excepting the first movement, which is lovely music, and 
especially lovely horn music. In this movement, and indeed 
throughout, Aubrey Brain provides very strong evidence for 
the claim that is often made for him: the greatest hornist in 
the world. The horn used to be reckoned one of the hardest 
instruments to record. These records warrant any amount 
of pride at St. John’s Wood. They are worth getting for the 
sheer joy of the horn tone alone. Not only are both its full 
sonority and its full bloom here, but there is not the faintest 
hint of any roughness, or unevenness of any kind. 

The first movement is interesting in design as well as soothing 
in substance. The impression is somewhat like a sonata-form 
piece without a development section, with a suggestion of 
rondo. The first theme, (1), of the first section is given out 
by violin, answered by horn. Notice (2), the thought that 
intervenes at } in. There is also a third theme, (3), at } in. 
The second section starts just under 2 in. The first returns at 
the start of side 2, considerably cut, (3) being cut out alto- 
gether. The second section recurs at 1 in., this also much 
shortened. A little over 1} in. a coda, founded on (1) and (2), 
begins with some beautiful pp horn-playing. The second 
movement is an elaborate Scherzo in which I personally cannot 
detect life. It must be great fun to play, but is there anything 
in it to listen to? Piano gives out (1) softly, strings entering 
loudly with (2) at in. (3), setting out from (1) and (2), starts 
just over } in. (piano, left hand, at the start, needs rather 
sharp listening here). (1) returns in horn, just after 4 in. (1) 
is ‘‘ augmented,” by having the last note of each bar held for 
a bar—a typical Brahms trick—at { in. (1) again at 1} in., 
this time introduced by (2), cart-before-horse fashion. (3) is 
heard again in due course, and the scherzo proper ends at 2 in. 
The Trio needs no comment. It ends on side 3, and side 4 is 
taken up by the repetition of the scherzo proper. - Could a side 
have been saved here, or should we have refused to accept a 
mechanical repetition, and been obsessed by the sense that the 
players had not repeated it? The chief theme of the third 
movement is given out by violin and horn, in double harness. 
A second section is started by horn in fugal fashion at 1} in. 
The chief tune returns on side 6, and at the end of a full 
repetition runs into a coda, starting with a peaceful horn 
phrase, then recalling the second theme, then rising to a fine 
development of the chief tune just over 2 in. The finale is 
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simply a huntsmen’s chorus in sonata form. The second 
subject follows the break at 3 in. The exposition is repeated 
at 1} in., the development starts the last side, the recapitula- 
tion arriving just under 1 in. 


COLUMBIA. 

Dushkin (violin), Gromer (oboe), Durand (cor anglais), 
Vacellier (clarinet), Grandmaison (bassoon): Pastorale ; 
and Danse Russe from Petrouchka (Stravinsky). LB15, 
10in., 4s. 


This very delightful, we may almost say exquisite Pastorale 
by Stravinsky can be recommended as the most favourable 
possible introduction to his later style. Hear it, and hear it 
many times if necessary. I need scarcely say, Stravinsky’s 
texture is perfect, ideal, delectable. The composite conception 
is certainly one of a supreme musical genius. I have heard no 
record more enjoyable than this, more refreshing or soothing, 
for a long time. On the reverse side is the good old Danse 
Russe of Petrouchka (Stravinsky), transcribed and played by 
Stravinsky (piano) and Dushkin (violin). It is very effective, 
except that the chief tune is rather thick. 


The Léner String Quartet: String Quartet in C sharp minor, 
No. 14, Op. 181 (Beethoven). LX294-8 (five 12in., in 
album, with notes, 30s.). 


This Quartet, though numbered 14, Op. 131, was the last 
but one to be composed. It is one of the finest and most 
interesting. It is in a unique form (though the others some- 
times approach it), and one which would seem to offer limitless 
scope : a continuous series of six movements, each except the 
fourth and sixth giving an impression of a simple structure. 
It takes up the lead, which unfortunately came to nothing at 
the time, of the English Fantasias of Locke and Purcell. 
The performance here is as masterly as we expect ; the record- 
ing is powerful and good, with a qualification in respect of the 
first violin tone, especially in the upper middle reaches. The 
leader’s vibrato is also much in evidence. The first movement 
is a full fugue. The subject is given out by first violin, 
immediately answered by second violin at } in., viola and 
‘cello afterwards entering in turn. Notice, just past 1 in., the 
opening motif detached and slightly altered (first at the top, 
next in the bass). At the end of side 1 a passionate climax is 
worked up with part of the subject taken at double speed. 
The Fugue lasts till the end of side 2. The second movement is 
simple and explains itself. This interpretation may be too 
impassioned to some people’s minds. It ends } in. before the 
end of side 3. The third movement starts with a recitative, or 
rather a brief dialogue. One phrase in the first violin is not 
quite clean. On side 4 begins a theme with variations. 
D’Indy, in his analysis in the Cobbett Survey, says that these 
variations seem to ‘“ congeal,’’ coming by the fifth to almost 
nothing but chords. The first variation begins at 1 in., the 
second at 2 in., the third ? in. before the end of side 4. The 
change of record comes after the first quarter of this variation, 
which ends at 1} in. on side 5, the rest of which is taken up 
with the fourth variation. The fifth variation starts side 6, the 
sixth at } in. The loud ejaculations in the bass in the second 
half of this seem to me too smooth and suave. The seventh 
variation, a recitative-dialogue, begins } in. before the end of 
side 6, and has its second half on side 7, at 4 in. running into 
the long, free-ranging final treatment of the theme. The 
movement ends at 1} in., and is followed by a full-dress 
scherzo, which is excellently played. All this seems perfectly 
straightforward and clear. The tricky and dangerous soft 
passage that comes between the “ pleasant’ tune and the 
tremendous tune at the end of side 7 is very well managed. 
The Scherzo takes the rest of this side and the whole of the next, 
albeit with much repetition. The end, sul ponticello, i.e. 
played with the bow nearly on the bridge, is given probably 
exactly the effect Beethoven intended. Side 9 opens with a 
very short slow movement. The balance here is quite wrong ; 


the tune is in viola, at the top, but the first violin sticks out, 
and especially in the first chord, where he almost obliterates 
the viola for a moment. The Finale starts at 1}. in. It is in 
sonata form, starting straight off with its peremptory first 
subject. The second subject does not arrive till 2} in. The 
development begins } in. to } in. before the end of side 9. 
Recapitulation comes at 4 in. on the last side. Rather over 
half-way through the side the first subject theme, entering in 
the bass, is not very clear. It is actually the start of a long 
final coda. 

On these records there is all the urgency, and perhaps al! the 
profundity of the music. If anyone is not fully satisfied by 
them, apart from the fact that the leader sometimes dominates 
when he ought not to dominate, it will perhaps be that they 
still remain suave when Beethoven would be brusque. 

cc. M.-C. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANO. 

H.M.V. DB2059 (12 in., 6s.) is a Chopin record by Wilhelm 
Backhaus: the first Prelude, Op. 28, No. 1, the first Study 
(Htude), Op. 10, No. 1, both in C, and the Fantaisie- 
Impromptu, Op. 66, in C sharp minor. I doubt if I have ever 
heard the Prelude played more justly ; and the Study is 
almost ideal. In this architectonic first of Chopin’s great 
studies Backhaus must arouse everyone’s admiration, but the 
music may seem rather academic; actually, I think it is 
academic in the best sense. I personally find myself growing 
enthusiastic, as though I had never really heard it before, as, 
in repetition, the majestic procession of harmony, the perfect 
precision and definition of the music, are unfolded for us by a 
master mind and master hands. Has it ever been so realised 
before? After this, the beginning of the Fantaisie is a little 
disappointing. All those rushing semiquavers are real and 
actual melody ; it would be quite easy to make a slow-waltz 
travesty of them, turning the terse one-bar phrases into 
long-winded four-bar sentences. I don’t think Backhaus’s 
metronomic pace (little if anything above the usual) makes 
impossible articulate melody ; but could it be said that this in 
fact is articulate melody? On the whole, however, it is a 
strong and clean performance ; and we cannot but be grateful 
to Backhaus for doing rare justice to the middle section ; 
it is for once allowed to flow simply (though not flatly) and 
smoothly. In this middle section, in the repetition of the 
second part of the tune the high C (on the record, a little over 
half-way) is taken up an octave, and the tumble-down is 
elaborated. I am not a textual authority on Chopin, but 
I should be surprised if this could be justified, except as 
artist’s licence, which Backhaus would doubtless claim. The 
reference in the bass in the coda to this tune scarcely starts pp 
or ends ppp. The recording is a very good one, except that 
my copy was not perfectly true on the opening bell-stroke of 
the Fantaisie. 

An addition which many people will value to the Mozart 
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shelves of their gramophone libraries is the keyboard Sonata in 
D, K311, played by John Hunt, on H.M.V. C2657-8 (two 
12 in., 8s.)._ This is very pleasant Mozart, if not brilliant. To 
that statement, moreover, an exception must be made. It 
is a notable characteristic of Mozart: the utterly simple yet 
sublime and radiant ideas with which he seems to be inspired 
when concluding his themes. The outstanding instances here 
are the second half (starting at 3 in.) of the second subject of 
the first movement ; and the final sentence (at 2 in. on side 2) 
of the chief theme of the second movement. John Hunt gives 
us a delightfully fresh and musical performance; he is 
obviously enjoying it and meaning it, and his technique is 
more than adequate. The rhythm, generally, like every other 
factor, excellent, occasionally loses poise, almost loses grip for 
a moment ; but at once regains it. Is he, as before, playing 
a “ Neo-Bechstein”’? The labels do not say so, and there is 
hardly any sign (possibly near the end of the second move- 
ment) of anything different from the normal instrument. The 
second subject of the first movement comes short of 3 in. 
The Enunciation ends at { in., and is repeated, the Develop- 
ment starting at 1? in.. The Recapitulation is irregular; the 
second subject returns, in the main key, just under 1 in. before 
the end of side 1, the first subject not returning till about 3 in. 
before the end of the side. The second part of the movement 
is repeated on side 2, ending at 13 in. The second.movement 
is dominated by the opening tune (‘‘A’’). Some may care to 
note that it is in a short form of what is commonly called the 
‘“* Beethoven rondo,’’ which is, however, very usual with 
Mozart—again, indeed, in the finale of this Sonata. The 
second subject (‘‘B’”’) here refers to ‘‘A’”’ in its own key. 
“A” returns in the main key at the beginning of side 3, and 
is followed by “‘ B ”’ in full in the main key, “‘ A ’’ coming once 
again afterwards. The Finale begins at 23 in. on side 3, its 
second subject (“‘B”’) ? in. before the end. ‘‘A”’ returnswith 
side 4, and a third subject comes at } in. ‘“‘ A”’ returns after 
a cadenza, at about 1} in., followed‘by “‘ B ”’ in full, with “‘ A” 
to wind up tersely. 

The reason for Mark Hambourg’s popularity in this country 
is that he plays with the dexterity of a professional but the 
spirit of an amateur. The music’s the thing. Why worry if a 
note or a chord here and there is more loud than resonant, 
or sticks out from the ranks, or if in an occasional phrase 
rhythm is sacrificed to decisiveness? Let us at all costs enjoy 
ourselves, let us be enthusiastic. Finish is an excellent thing 
and should net be altogether neglected, but it must be kept 
well in its place, and mustn’t get in the way. H.M.V. B8152 
(10 in., 2s. 6d.) is another record by Mark and his young 
daughter Michal. On one side is one of Bach’s most exultant 
Chorale settings, In Dir ist Freude (In Thee is Joy). The 
arrangement, by ‘“‘ V. Langrish,’’ whom I take to be the well- 
known player of that name, is in the Busoni spirit. Possibly 
the arrangement, but more probably the players, have put 
gusto before clarity ; yet it cannot but be enjoyed, if most of 
all by those who know the original. On the other side is 
Liszt’s transcription of Schubert’s Hark, hark, the lark, further 
filled out by Elsie Horne. This Schubert-Liszt-Horne will 
give you a series of shocks at first, but if you can give yourself 
up to its careless rapture there is a chance of your enjoying it, 
though the sheer vulgarity of one of Liszt’s worst lapses at 
the end takes some swallowing. 

We expect, or at least hope for, some excitement when 
Mischa Levitzki plays that old frequenter of the nineteenth- 
century drawing-room, Mendelssohn’s Andante and Rondo 
Capriccioso in E, Op. 14 (H.M.V. DA1317, 10in., 4s.) (of 
which the Andante is not mentioned on the labels). There 
is, however, nothing very startling, but it is a good, strong, 
clean performance, possibly just a little heavy-handed early 
in the Rondo. The latter part is perhaps noteworthy. 

ORGAN. 

*H.M.V. DB4826 (12 in., 6s.) and DA4815 and 4802 (two 
10 in., 4s. each) are the first records that I have heard of 
Gustave Bret, who plays on the organ of Fréjus Cathedral. 
On DA4815 and DB4826 are the great G minor Fantasia and 


Fugue. (Bach), the Fantasia on the 10 in., the Fugue on the 
12 in. This is an excellent pair of records on the whole, note- 
worthy almost throughout for clarity. The dynamics are not, 
as far as one may give an impression without having been 
present at the recording, reproduced quite equally throughout. 
The dynamic range and scale may be the greatest problem of 
the organ record; yet if only it were consistently borne in 
mind that all we want, and what we want, is simply as nearly 
as possible what an actual performance would give us, it 
ought surely to be possible to record the organ little wors: 
than the orchestra, at least in that respect. This organ has 
plenty of fine French tone and tones, and I think we might 
call this a French version of the great G minor. M. Bret is not 
afraid to be elastic with the tempo in the Fugue ; he starts 
it at a very moderate pace, crotchet about 112, but soon works 
up to 120 or more, and begins side 4 at at least 144; whicl 
it cannot be denied is very exciting, yet without any sense of 
exaggeration or travesty. The Fantasia is famous for its 
bold modulations, the first coming at the cadence of 
the first phrase of the section that begins at 14 in. The 
subject of the Fugue is given out by the four parts in the 
following order : top part at the start, alto at #; in., tenor at 
nearly } in., bass (pedals) at # in. Bach gives us a double 
exposition (excepting tenor), the last entry of it being at 1% in. 
DA4802 has two Chorale Preludes, the famous Sleepers, 
wake, which is splendid, and When in the hour of utmost need, 
which will not appeal to everyone. 

*On H.M.V. B8127 (10in., 2s. 6d.) Thalben-Ball gives us that 
glorious fanfare, the Toccata in F (Bach). This is quite the 
best record we have yet had of the B.B.C. organ. It is still 
some way short of perfect. Either the full organ, or the great 
chorus, or the recording, does not do justice to the splendid 
material that is there. I am not yet familiar enough with the 
instrument either on the spot or “ over the air’ to be any 
more definite, but I think the organ and the recording share 
the responsibility. What are obvious on this record.are the 
superb work there is in the instrument and the superb per- 
formance. No one should miss hearing it. Mr. Thalben-Ball 
takes it at a tremendous pace—he starts at crotchet 62, and 
keeps to that without a bar’s variation until the first pedal 
solo, when he actually quickens (the Novello Edition suggests 
20 for the quaver, obviously meaning 120, but still only 
120)—and more than justifies it. Don’t miss noticing that the 
first } in. is throughout, excepting only a few bars, an absolutely 
strict “‘ canon ”’ of the two hands over the pedal drone. 

*On H.M.V. B8142 (10in., 2s. 6d.) Mr. Thalben-Ball revives 
for us an Allegro of Michael Festing, and an Air and Variations 
from a Symphony in D (Haydn), the first, and presumably the 
second also, arranged by himself. Festing was an English 
contemporary of Handel, and even if we didn’t need every 
single piece of English music that’s any good since Purcell— 
and this is unmistakably English—it is delightful and fully 
worth having for its own sake. The Haydn is not organ 
music, but it is very attractive music, and only the most 
uncompromising purist will not be able to take any pleasure 
in it. C. M. C. 





AT 7 P.M. ON 
MAY 1st 1934 


Did you enjoy the last Recital of Records given by 
Messrs. Rimington, Van Wyck and myself at the Cafe 
Marguerite (corner of Greek Street, Soho Square) ” 
We hope to see you and your friends once again at the 
same address on May ist. All Records played on an 
“‘Expert " Gramophone with ‘Expert’ Fibre Needles. 


‘* EXPERT" FIBRE NEEDLES—The Original and Best. 


Introduced in 1922—now extensively copied but not 
equalled. 50 for 2/-. Pick-up Fibres, 25 for 2/-. 


E, M. GINN, 10a SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.|! 
ae 
AR, 
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..the greatest 
classical works 


by the greatest Exrobean nti ses 


HRISTOPHER Stone has personally chosen the records that are included in the four albums, 
two of 12-inch records and two of 10-inch records. Each album will be individually auto- 
graphed by Christopher Stone. There is a great and growing body of music lovers who have learned to 
enjoy hearing the music of the great masters in the comfort of their own homes and Christopher Stone’s 
choice of these Decca-Polydor Records is intended to cater for this large body of music lovers. 


Each of these four beautifully designed Albums contains 


Wi T H | N T H E R E A C H @) F A L L six records. Ready shortly. Ask for further details from : 


‘DECCA,’ 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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SiR HAMILTON HARTY 


Con. LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. With 
HAROLD DAWBER at the Organ : 
LX293 (6/-). 
SCHWANDA (The Bagpipe Player)—Polka and Fu og 
(Weinberger), Two Si 
Weinberger’s opera “ Schwanda,”’ after its Continental 
rage, is to be produced at Covent Garden this season. 
Here we have a magnificent record of the Polka and 
Fugue, so ably conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty. 


ORCHESTRAL AND BAND 


VIENNA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. Gon. by 
PAUL KERBY: DB1363 (2/6). 
SPANISH DANCES (Mosskowski ).. Two Sides. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 5 (Bolero) 
This recording of the first set of Moszkowski’s ‘‘ Spanish 
Dances ” will meet with a hearty reception. The British 
conductor, Paul Kerby, directs the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra and provides a vivid interpretation. 
DEBROY SOMERS BAND (Augmented): 
DX575 (4/-). 
CLASSICS IN CAMEO (No. 2)—Two Sides. 
Symphony No. 5in E minor (7 schaikowskv). 
Second of the Debroy Somers new series of “* Classics 
in Cameo ”—this time presenting a cleverly condensed 
version of Tschaikowsky’s mighty Fifth ‘aaa 
No. 1 in this Series : Record DX567 (4, 


ORCHESTRE RAYMONDE : 
DB1362 (2/6). 
PARADE OF THE “ys renee. 
A MUSICAL SNUEF 
These items were incinded d ‘in the Orchestre Raymonde’s 
initial wireless programme on March 8th, and were so 
liked that a recording was demanded. Here it is, 
exactly as played ‘‘on the air.”” The Orchestra will 
broadcast again on May 13th. 
ALBERT SANDLER AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
DB1353 (2/6). 
SI MES VERS AVAIENT DES AILES (Hain). 
FRASQUITA SERENADE (Léhar). 
Sandler in two lighter elassics. His violin weaves 
lovely patterns of sound, while the orchestra forms a 
beautiful background. 


SAMUEL DUSHKIN (Violin) and IGOR 
STRAVINSKY (Piano) : LB15 (4/-). 

PETROUCHKA—Danse Russe (Stravinsky), 

Quintet: DUSHKIN (Violin, GROMER (Oboe), 
DURAND (Cor Angizis), VACELLIER (Clarinet), 
GRANDMAISON (Bassoon) : 

PASTORALE (Siravinsky). 

The “ Pastorale’”’ proves that Stravinsky is able to 

compose a fascinating melody. The ‘‘ Danse Russe ”’ 

reveals the executive talent of Samuel Dushkin. 
LENER STRING QUARTET : 

LX294-LX298 (6/- each). 

QUARTET No. 14 IN C SHARP MINOR (Beethoven). 
Five Records in Art Album (free) with free Descrip- 
tive Leaflet. COMPLETE 30s. 

Also in Automatic Coupling Records, Nos. LX8091-LX8095 in Art 

Album with notes Price as above. 
The C sharp minor yes is oy oy) accepted as 
the greatest work of its kind, and the Léner Quartet 
rise to the occasion by paws an ee that 
would have gratified the composer himself 


GEORGES THILL (Tenor). With Orchestra : 
LX299 (6/-). 
LE CID (Massenci), Two Sides. (Both in French.) 
(Act I)—O noble lame étincelante (The Adoration of 
the Sword) 
(Act III)—Ah ! tout est bien fini (Rodrigue’s Prayer) 
Of living tenors, only Georges Thill could give full 
measure to these fine operatic songs. He transfers 
the realism of stage action to this record. 
CHARLES KULLMAN (Tenor). With Orchestra : 
DB1370 (2/6). 
FOR LOVE OF YOU (From Film ‘** For Love of You ’’) 
CASTLES IN THE AIR. 
Kullman establishes himself still further in British 
affection by his suave interpretations of two fine 
songs, one from a new film. 
MURIEL BRUNSKILL (Contraito). With 
DB1364 (2/6). Orchestra : 
TWO LITTLE WORDS. 
GOD KEEP YOU. 
Muriel Brufskill, the incomparable, gives enjoyable 
renderings of these lovely ballads that have become 
so popular. 
The B.B.C. CHORUS. Con. by LESLIE WOOD- 
GATE. With BERKELEY MASON at the 
Organ : DX576 (4/-). 


HYMN OF PRAISE —All Men, All Things (Mendelssohn). 
At last a great choral recording of two of Mendelssohn’s 
noblest works—a triumph for the B.B.C. Chorus. 


COMPOSER (John W. Green) and CARROLL 
2 GIBBONS, PIANISTS. Acc. by 
Their Boy Friends : DB1368 (2/6). 
NOT BAD (from ‘‘ Big Business '’) (John W. Green). 
WHAT NOW (from ** Big Business °’) (John W. Green). 
“* Big Business ” was the musical radio show ‘produced 
just recently, with music specially written by John 


Green. Here the composer and Carroll Gibbons play 
the two big numbers for all they’re worth. 


ASHEDDLE NASH (Tenor) 


DB1365 (2/6). 
(a) TO A WILD ROSE ; (b) DEAPHENIA, 
TWO EYES OF GREY. 
Exquisite favourites in song lyrically. paterpeod by 


Heddle Nash in his most charming style. 


ELSIE & 


at their Best in 
DX577 (4/-), 

MRS. STANLEY 

GERT AND DA 
‘** Gert and D 
(the wife of 
bit of laughter 
given us. 


GERALDO AND 
Vocal Cho 
TANGOLAND. 

Could Never Be 9 
night Vienna. (2 

Oh! Donna Clara; 
Geraldo and 

ment of millio 

which Geraldo 
together in a 


NEW GRE 


By the Creator 
CHARLES PEN 
DB1366 (2) 
LAUGHING LE 
CERTINA* 
HO! HO! HO! 
If you would 
funny record 
*With Concertina and 


LuPINo L 


With the B.B.C. Dance 
CB735 (2/6) 
LUPINO LANE: 
THE GOLDEN T0 
JUNE 
HERE'S HOW— 
The big comed 
Golden Toy,” 
Forgets’: a 
June, also, is in 


POPULAR 


BILLY MAYERL 
DB1369 (2/ 
SPORTING LO 
Every show 00 

of bright sp 

no exception. 

his piano pla 
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SIR HAMILTON HART 


ETTER. 

irs. Stanley Holloway 
id Sam ”’) is the best 
lar radio sisters have 


MUSIC (With 
DX574 (4/-). 
—Introduction ; You 
ia; Plegaria; Good- 
h Tango ; Yira! Yira! ; 
he preferred entertain- 
than that the tangos 
i should be brought 


GHING’’ 


4 


ng Policeman.’’ 


AYE CONNOR : 


WHEEZY CON- 


t hear this hilariously 


ccordeon and Piano. 


D JUNE 


ed by Henry Hall. 


it Never Forgets, 
Fox-Trot. 

» Fox-Trot. 

Coliseum show, ‘‘ The 

“An Elephant Never 

mself sings the number. 

Here’s How ”’ number. 


Two Sides. 
yerl’s music is assured 
“Sporting Love” is 
dancing rhythms - of 


POPULAR VOCAL 


ANONA WINN. With Orchestra : 
DB1358 (2/6). 
THAT’S LOVE (From Film, ‘* Lady of the Boule- 
MIMI OF THE CHORUS. vards "’) 
Lovely airs just suited to the high spirits of volatile 
Anona Winn, the most popular of all our wireless 


programme sopranos. 
The YACHT CLUB BOYS. With Orchestra : 
DB1356 (2/6). 
SING-SING ISN’T PRISON ANY MORE. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TOURIST. 
DB1357 (2/6). 
THE SUPER SPECIAL PICTURE OF THE YEAR. 
WE OWN A SALON. 
The Yacht Club Boys have been the sensation of the 
London season in cabaret at the Monseigneur. The 
rhythm-style of singing is brilliant and original. 
TURNER LAYTON (of Layton and Johnstone) : 
DB1352 (2/6). 
WAGON WHEELS. 
LAYTON AND JOHNSTONE, Duettists : 
THE OLD RIVER ROAD. 
DB1367 (2/6). 
THROW ANOTHER LOG ON THE FIRE. 
ONE MINUTE TO ONE. 
Turner Layton sings the great new song ‘‘ Wagon 
Wheels” with dignity and refinement. His inter- 
pretation will evoke undiluted admiration. ‘‘ Throw 
another Log on the Fire ” is, also, a grand new song, 
sweet and sentimental, and in Layton and Johnstone 
it has its ideal interpreters. 


NEW “FOLK DANCES” 


Authoritatively Played, and Conducted by the Arranger— 
Arnold Foster. 
NATIONAL FOLK DANCE ORCH. 
ARNOLD FOSTER : DB1359 
(a) DURHAM REEL ; (b) PLEASURES OF THE 
TOWN, Folk Dance. 
CIRCASSIAN CIRCLE, Folk Dance. 
DB1360 (2/6). 
HASTE TO THE WEDDING, Folk Dance (Hereford) 
THE SPANIARD, Folk Dance. 
DB1361 (2/6). 
MORPETH RANT, Folk Dance. 
THE TWIN SISTERS, Folk Dance. 
Once again authoritative folk dances authoritatively 
played. The Columbia repertoire is here enriched by 
additions which should be immediately brought to the 
notice of all schools. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE HYMNS 


(From * Gloria Deo "’ and *‘ Christian Science Hymnal "’) 
Issued in Response to World-Wide Request. 
(See May Supplement for full details) 


Listen to the Orchestre Raymonde on Sunday, May 


“THREE SISTERS ” — First Records. 


Drury Lane Theatre’s New Musical Play—with 
STANLEY HOLLOWAY, Baritone, and 
Drury Lane Theatre Orchestra. Con. by Charlies 
Prentice : DB1373 (2/6). 
HAND IN HAND. 
KEEP SMILING. 
DRURY LANE THEATRE ORCHESTRA. Con. 
by Charles Prentice : DX578 (4/-). 
SELECTION. Two Sides. 
The B.B.C. DANCE ORCHESTRA. Directed by 
Henry Hall: CB738 (2/6). 
HAND IN HAND, Fox-Trot. 


SOMEBODY WANTS TO GO TO SLEEP, Waltz. 
(Both with Vocal Chorus.) 





Are You Interested In 


‘‘HoT RHYTHM’’ RECORDS? 


MILLS BLUE RHYTHM BAND: 
CB734 (2/6). 
BUDDY’S WEDNESDAY OUTING, Fox-Trot. 
RIDIN’ IN RHYTHM, Fox-Trot. 
CHICK WEBB’S SAVOY ORCHESTRA : 
CB741 (2/6). 
ON THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE STREET, Fox-Trot.* 
GET TOGETHER, Fox-Trot. (*Witk Vocal Chorus) 
Hot Rhythm is provided by the Mills Blue Rhythm 
Band, and to this series a notable addition this month 
is Chick Webb’s lively bunch of snappy boys. 


BEST IN BIG DANCE NOVELTIES 


B.B.C. DANCE ORCHESTRA By 

CARROLL GIBBONS AND SAVOY HOTEL 
DEBROY SOMERS BAND ORPHEANS 
LITTLE JACK LITTLE & HIS ORCHESTRA 


The Columbia May 
Supplement sent post- 
free on request: 
COLUMBIA, 98-108, 
Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C.1. 


MACIC NOTES 


5 Colum 


13th, London Regional, 4.30 p.m. 
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7 New Records from 
RECORD _ Own the May List-— 


VOICcCE— RONALD FRANKAU 


A . With MONTE CRICK at the Piano 
OR M US I C ON WHAT TO DO WITH IT. No. R1814 (2/6) 
REAL GRAMOPHONE es eee a uetes be of lowes anor 


Christopher R E Cc oO R D S a a s noted Artist—ask your dealer for a copy. 
Stone says: At the Levy Sound Recording Studios, WILLIAMS and BROWNING 


- with the utmost ease and under natural 
pupetie nnlann eee eel oe meas Se oeealaren- PASSING TIME AW Re ee 
id jone records equa urability quality 
ing Studio where the of tone, and appearance to the highest — SUE; HER NAME IS MARY; tor miet3 (2/6) é 
en a pod aoe ee en “ ‘*Passinc Time Away ” is the latest composition r this Soll 
_ aban Las pad amateur and professional artiste seeking a a sa and . it they on the ayy of a ee 
. engagements, and permanent records o' arlem ¢ numbers on the reverse side are establis 
ae weeks "Mr. cone extends a hearty favourites. Incidentally, Bob Williams was, until recently, 
ie ae welcon.e it all interested who may care accompanist to the much talked of Mae West. 
to visit the Studios, where any who con- 
Can be eruaneed at any ‘gape nego on oo the P AT R I Cc | A R @) S Ss B re) R oO U G H 
time. This is a unique efit ofhis expert advice and experience. 
sorckodbinais sopesieaiéesis os Pianoforte Solos 


and amateurs who wish to WALTZ MEDLEY— 
test their ability for re- by] In the Valley of the Moon; Lover; I'll Follow My Secret Heart 
cording and broadcasting FOX TROT MEDLEY— 


purposes. Blue Skies; Time on My Hands ; Louise; corre | Have 


3 No. R1810 (2/6) 
ATA ro ~ espa S Oo U N D S T U D I oO S Another great stride in pianoforte recording. At times, you will 


LT D find it hard to realise that only one artist is performing, so great 
Recording can be done oy is the strength of the rendering and so intricate the arrange- 


fe ll ; ments. Definitely a record you will play to your friends with 
Onde. Ouclestas, chess | Rosslyn House, 94/98 Regent Naciem wath ioe bene - 


bands, orchestras, choirs that pride of possession with which you have come to regard 





and lecturers can all avail Street, London, W.I. your other records by this popular artist. 


while basuntold poesibl Tel.: Regent 1675 ORCHESTRA MASCOTTE 


a ee COURT BALL DANCE, Waltz (Hofballtinze), Op. 
( 
TALES OF THE DANUBE (Danube Legends), 
(Donausagen), : 2 











No. R1807 (2/6) 
Viennese Waltzes are always alluring, but when played by the 
Orchestra Mascotte they become positively superb. This 
Orchestra displays a stupendous variety of instrumentation, and 
is consequently able to impart an atmosphere of exhilaration 
which is a tonic to young and old alike. 


AMERICA’S FINEST ROBERT RENARD 


AND HIS DANCE ORCHESTRA 


RECORD SHOP ESKI-O-LAY-LI-O-MO, Fox Trot -esiNo. 1809 (2/6) 


The Two Big Hits from Lilian Harvey’s new film, “‘I Am 
Suzanne,” played in great style by this popular Dance Orchestra. 


ad THE CHOCOLATE DANDIES 


No. 13—1 NEVER KNEW, Quick Step 


On our shelves are to be CLAUDE HOPKINS 


found the most amazing AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
No. 14—MARIE, Quick Step No. RIBIS (2/6) 


collection of records ie AOE Sees fom So temem Rettephene “r004 


which we gather from ‘““MUSIC OF THE ORIENT” 


Containing a collection of Original Records made in JAPAN, 


practically every CHINA, JAVA, INDIA, SIAM, PERSIA, EGYPT, etc. 
map Big ae oe ar Records ( ogy ys aeweete 
corner of the Gaswibave ant Pictorial Booklet, oe) 3s. Od. iio obe. siideahin 


An Invaluable Collection of Recorded Eastern Music of Special 
earth Interest to all Students of Music and all Lovers of the East and 
of Eastern Culture. 


THE cilities SHOP INC. PA R LO PHO N E 


See also pages iv and xxi for 


48 EAST FORTY-EIGHTH STREET other Parlophone announce- 


ments. Lists post free on receip: 


NEW YORK :: NEW YORK, U.S.A. of s goumetan had Vee 
ECA 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


CONCHITA SUPERVIA (mezzo-soprano) with M. 
MICHELETTI (tenor).—One moment, stop, Carmen, and 
No, thou dost not love me from Carmen (Bizet). In 
French, with orch. Parlophone R20251, 12in., 7s. 

GEORGES THILL (tenor)—0O noble lame étincelante and 
Ah, tout est bien fini from Le Cid (Massenet). In French, 
with orch. Columbia LX299, 12in., 6s. 

mie et (soprano), with H. GOTTLIEB (soprano), 

WITTRISCH (tenor) and W. DOMGRAF- 
nn: (baritone).—Mir ist so wunderbar from 
Fidelio (Beethoven). Also H. GOTTLIEB (soprano) with 
W. DOMGRAF-FASSBANDER, LUDWIG and GROSS- 
MANN in Er sterbe, doch er soll erst wissen from Fidelio 
(Beethoven). In German. Orch. under Fritz Zweig. 
H.M.V. DB4417, 12in., 6s. 

MARIA CEBOTARI (soprano).—Man nennt mich jetzt nur 
Mimi from Die Bohéme (Puccini), and also, with MARCEL 
WITTRISCH (tenor), O du siissestes Madchen from Die 
Bohéme (Puccini). In German. Orch. under Fritz 
Zweig. H.M.V. DB44165, 12in., 6s. 

ERNA BERGER (soprano) with WILLI DOMGRAF- 
FASSBANDER (baritone).—Hab’ ich erst vollbracht 
from Rigoletto (Verdi); and the same artists, with 

MARGARETE KLOSE (contralto) and MARCEL 
WITTRISCH (tenor).—Holdes Madchen, sich’ mein 
Leiden from Rigoletto (Verdi). In German. Orch. under 
Fritz Zweig. H.M.V. DB4414, 12in., 6s. 

HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS (baritone).—Alla vita che t’arride 
from A Masked Ball (Verdi). In German. Also, Largo 
al Factotum from The Barber of Seville (Rossini). In 
Italian. Orch. under Hermann Weigert. Decca CA8172, 
12in., 4s. 

EMANUEL LIST (baritone).—I too was a youth once with 


fair curly hair from The Armourer (Lortzing); and 


Andreas Hofer (Kremser). In German, the latter with 
vocal chorus. Orch. acc. Parlophone E11250, 12in., 4s. 
ERNA BERGER (soprano).—Serenade (Schubert) and Ave 
Maria (Schubert). In German. Acc. by the Lasowski 
String Quartet ; harp acc. to the Ave Maria by Max Saal. 

Decca PO5091, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

EMMY BETTENDORF (soprano).—The night in May (Brahms, 
Op. 43, No. 2) and To the Spring (Grieg ; text by Alfy). 
In German, with orch. ; second item with chorus. Parlo- 
phone R1806, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

HERBERT ERNST GROH (tenor).—Good-night from The 
cousin from Nowhere (Kiinneke) and Rokoko love song 
(Meyer-Helmund). In German, with orch. ; vocal chorus 
to second song. Parlophone R1805, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—When we meet again (Ralton 
and Behr). With orch. Also, Underneath the Russian 
Moon (Gusman, Rotter and Robinson). In 1 
with: balalaika orch. Parlophone RO20250, 10in., 

ENRICO CARUSO (tenor).—Vaghissima sembianza (Doni 
and Sultanto a te (Fucito). In Italian, with orch. H.M.V 
DA1367, 10in., 4s. 

RIA GINSTER (soprano).—Alleluia from the motet Exultate 
Jubilate and Et incarnatus est from the Mass in C minor 
(Mozart). In Latin. Orch. under Dr. Giinther. Parlo. 
E11249, 12in., 4s. 


Conchita Supervia.—It is unnecessary by this time to stress 
the fact that this Spanish mezzo-soprano is a brilliant artist and 
the possessor of a glorious voice. On this record she displays 
her customary skill in two familiar excerpts from Bizet’s 
Carmen, mocking, taunting and wheedling poor José and 
generally making her poor “ canary’s”’ life a misery. 

It can scarcely be claimed for the tenor that he lends 
adequate support. He is, in fact, rather out of the picture, or 
at any rate out of focus. Perhaps this is an error of judgment 
on the part of the recording engineer ; or maybe Carmen so 
bewitched her José that he was unable to speak up for himself. 


The lady, however, dominates the scene,and so this may be 
accounted a minor fault.- Despite his Italian name M. 
Micheletti seems to be a French tenor, with a pleasing voice 
that is not very powerful. 

The quaint English titles on the record may be confusing. 
We begin with Carmen, alone with José in the inn, taking her 
castanets and dancing to an improvised tune. Then José 
hears the bugles recalling him to the barracks and there 
follows a right royal row between the pair when the soldier 
proposes to obey the call of duty. This takes us to the Flower 
Song, which, however, is not included on the record. On 
turning over we come to the familiar Jd-bas, ld-bas, dans la 
montagne. 

Georges Thill.—Here again we have a first-rate artist who 
should need no introduction to GRAMOPHONE readers and 
whose beautiful tenor voice is heard to great advantage in 
two airs from Massenet’s opera Le Cid. The word cid comes 
from the Arabic and signifies a lord or conqueror, and inthe 
opera the title le Cid is borne by one Rodrigue, a Spanish 
conqueror of the Moorish invaders. His exploits are still sung 
in France, for the French are faithful to their Massenet, but 
elsewhere I fancy that the opera is dead to the world. Perhaps 
Massenet had Jean de Reszké in mind when he wrote this work, 
for it was that illustrious tenor who created the rdle of Rodrigue 
in 1885. 

The ge oyge Og O noble lame étincelante (noble, gleaming 
sword) is sung after Rodrigue has been created a 
knight by the king. Ah, tout est bien fini opens the short 
recitative leading up to the well-known air O souverain, 6 
juge, 6 pére, of which Caruso once made a splendid record. 
This air is sometimes called Rodrigue’s prayer ; in fact, this 
sub-title is given on the record label. It is, however, rather a 
misnomer. The singer merely declares that in former happy 
days he trusted in and blessed the Lord ; and now that the day 
is dark (for Rodrigue is fearful of the outcome of his impending 
battle with the Moors) his faith in God is still unshaken and 
will remain so, come what may. This simple confession of 
faith, set to a lovely and dignified melody, makes a most 
impressive solo. 

Berlin State Opera Artists——The next three records on the 
list now claim attention and one of them clamours for priority, 
namely that which gives us two quartets from Beethoven’s 
Fidelio. Er sterbe, doch er soll erst wissen gives the highly 


.dramatic scene in the dungeon when the arch-villain Pizarro 


enters and draws his dagger to murder Florestan. It is 
admirably rendered by able artists who are accustomed to 
working together and the dramatic trumpet-call towards the 
end, announcing the arrival of the minister of state at the 
prison, is most effective. The sudden relapse into spoken 
dialogue immediately afterwards is rather disconcerting. The 
record is to be prized, however, for the magnificent rendering 
of the other quartet, the lovely Mir ist so wunderbar, which is a 
sheer delight. I suppose I am in duty bound to point out that 
this quartet is written in canon form, so that it relies entirely 
upon the skill of the artists to bring out its beauty and 
significance. This record should on no account be missed. 

The other two records by the Berlin State Opera Artists are 
also well sung and well recorded ; if you do not mind your 
Verdi or Puccini sung in German you are almost certain to 
appreciate them. My only doubt regarding this language 
question is in relation to the Holdes Mddchen, sieh’ mein 
Leiden, which is of course the famous quartet Bella figlia 
dell’ amore ; here I am positive that the change from Italian 
to German is detrimental. This particular version of the 
quartet in German has, however, one very good point in its 
favour: the vocal balance is nicely preserved. The other 
excerpt from Rigoletto is Si, vendetta, tremenda vendetta, while 
the Bohéme items are Mi chiamano Mimi and O soave fan- 
ciulla. 

Heinrich Schlusnus.—Here we have a favourite recording 
baritone in two popular operatic airs which are as far asunder 
as the poles so far as style is concerned. On the one hand is 
the dignified and stately Alla vita che tarride ; on the other the 
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rollicking buffo air from Rossini’s immortal Barbiere. That 
he is equally at home in both is a tribute to the singer’s ver- 
satility. He patters his way through the Largo al factotum 
in a truly astonishing fashion considering that he is handi- 
capped by singing it in a language that is not his own. But 
thank Heaven he did sing it in Italian. The other air, from 
Verdi’s Ballo in Maschera, is sung in German, in which tongue 
it becomes Fiir dein Gliick und fiir dein Leben. It is the 
earnest plea of Renato to his friend and master Richard, 
Earl of Warwick, that he will take every precaution to ensure 
his safety, as enemies are plotting against him and his country 
can ill afford to lose him. Schlusnus gives us a rendering that 
could hardly be improved upon and altogether the record is 
remarkably good value for money. 

Emanuel List.—I find it very hard to believe that this artist 
is a baritone. In fact, I don’t believe it. He is a bass, with a 
rather ponderous style which verges on the monotonous. I 
have been unable to discover anything about Andreas Hofer 
save what I have found by listening to it, namely that it is 
deadly dull. It acted on me like a soporific and I was trying 
so hard to keep awake. On the reverse side of the record is a 
famous baritone air from the light opera Der Waffenschmeip 
by Albert Lortzing, celebrated as the composer of a number 
of light operas such as Czar und Zimmermann, Der Wildschiitz 
and Undine, which are popular in Germany at the present day. 
The air begins Auch ich war ein Jiingling mit lockigem Haar 
and the singer recalls the days when he was a curly-haired lad, 
how he danced and sang, kissed the rosy-cheeked village lasses, 
and generally had a delightful time. It is claimed to be a 
deeply impressive solo, and it may be when sung by a genuine 
baritone, but not when sung by Herr List. 


Erna Berger.—The lady’s serenading is unconvincing, 
though the serenade is prettily sung ; what there is of it, that 
is, for nearly half is missing. Why, oh why will sopranos 
persist in appropriating men’s songs? As if this is not stupid 
enough someone must needs conceive the idea that Schubert’s 
serenade is improved by providing it with a string quartet 
accompaniment. We turn over and find that the business of 
gilding the lily is carried one step further. The soprano’s 
one verse of the lovely Ave Maria is provided with the string 
quartet accompaniment as before, but Herr Max Saal on 
this occasion has brought his harp to the party and since 
nobody apparently will ask him to stop he plonks his way 
through the entire proceedings. When is this sort of thing 
going to cease? : 

Emmy Bettendorf—Here we find some more evidence of 
misplaced ingenuity. It appears that there is a shortage of 
songs on the subject of Spring. It is therefore necessary to annex 
alittle trifle for the pianoforte, T’o Spring by name, orchestrate 
it, provide it with words, hand it over to a soprano to be sung, 
and throw in a chorus for moral support. It is all very neatly 
done and the final result is in a way quite effective. But is it 
really worth the while? 

On the other side of the record Emmy Bettendorf essays the 
task of singing the lovely Mainacht, but without achieving a 
very great measure of success. It is not well phrased, the 
delivery is jerky and too often the swift intake of breath is 
clearly audible. It is safer to leave this song to a good mezzo 
or contralto. 

Herbert Ernst Groh and Richard Tauber.—We may just as 
well deal with these two singers in one paragraph as in two. 
There is a very striking similarity, but the strong baritone 
quality so frequently noticeable in Tauber’s singing is absent 
from Groh’s. 

All four songs are of the type that will not endure, and 
probably were never intended to; and all are sufficiently 
simple and “ catchy ” to attract and snare the fleeting fancy 
of the hoi polloi till a new batch comes along. I consider that 
Groh has secured this time much the better pair of songs ; 
Tauber has bagged a really commonplace couple. It is un- 
necessary to describe how they are sung ; everybody knows by 
this time. 


Enrico Caruso.—The task of re-recording the Caruso records 
continues. This time we have a new edition of two Italian 
songs. The manner in which the restoration has been effected 
is really marvellous. Whether the choice of subjects for the 
process was a happy one is open to question; neither of them 
exhibits the great man at his best. H.L 


Ria Ginster.—The C minor Mass from which this Ht Incar. 
natus est is taken has an interesting history. It was the first 
important work undertaken by Mozart after his marriage, and 
although it was begun in July 1783, it was never finished. 
When, in 1785, Mozart had to present an Italian oratorio at 
short notice for a charity concert in the Burgtheater he fell 
back on this Mass, and with a new Italian text and a couple of 
new arias it was given as “ Davidde penitete,” and it was in 
this latter form that the Mass was published. Not until 190] 
was it given in its original form. £t Incarnatus est is one of 
the original arias of the Mass, and since Mozart wrote it with 
a view to performance by his wife, its tessitura is very high 
and the writing is extremely florid. 

Technically, Ginster’s performance is practically flawless, 
She seems to relish the high tessitura and the intricacy of the 
vocal line, and apart from an occasional sharp intake of breath, 
the whole performance is effortless and of unusual grace. The 
Alleluia is the delightful one that has already been admirably 


recorded by Schumann and Onegin. 
H. W. L. 


SONGS 


An excellent rendering of Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise 
is given by the B.B.C. Chorus conducted by Leslie Woodgate, 
with Berkeley Mason at the organ. On the other side of this 
12-inch record is O Great is the Strength from S. Paul (Col. 
DX576). 

To an Irish melody arranged by Sir Walford Davies, Warde 


Morgan sings the Christian Science hymn I love thy way of 
freedom, Lord, and on the other side the Gloria Deo Singers 


give unaccompanied All glory be to God most high. 
This is beautiful singing, with the ring of truth which makes 
it more than mere words and music (Col. DB1355). Another 
record from the same choir is Jesus Prayer, also unaccom- 
panied, with Grace Nevern (contralto) singing From Sense to 
Soul on the other side (Col. DB1354). All are from Gloria Deo, 
the Christian Science Hymnal, and all are stamped with a 
rare sincerity allied to very high musical achievement. 


The London Madrigal Singers sing Sweet and Low delightfully 
and My Bonnie Lass very deftly, though I am not sure about 
the very last note of all (Edison Bell B5666). But let not 
this doubt deter you, for the rest of it is very good. 

Muriel Brunskill’s many admirers will welcome her record 
of God keep you and Two little words (Col. DB1364). 


Elgar’s Is she not passing fair is sung by John McCormack 
on H.M.V. DA1286, backed by Fauré’s lovely Automne (in 
French). Heddle Nash sings Two Eyes of Grey, Macdowell’s 
To a Wild Rose and Diaphenia on Columbia DB1365. You 
will want this record. Tom Burke is heard in two film songs, 
To-night from ‘“*‘ The Queen’s Affair ’’ and For love of you from 
the film of the same name (Imperial-Broadcast 4000). 
Frank Titterton also sings T'o-night and Josephine from “Little 
Women” on Decca F3934. Josephine is also sung by 
Browning Mummery on H.M.V. B8155, with Marie Louise 
on the other side. So there are three of our favourite British 
tenors in their lighter moods . . . everyone to his choice. 
Then there is Charles Kullman with Castles in the Air and, 
again, For love of you (Col. DB1370), as alluring as always. 
Finally, in this galaxy of tenors there is Robert Naylor in 
Gay Vienna and I'll follow my secret heart from ‘‘ Conversation 
Piece ’ (Imperial-Broadcast 4001), and he is heard also with 
Sylvia Cecil in J’ll see you again from “ Bitter Sweet ’’ and 
I give my heart from “‘ The Dubarry ” (Imperial-Broadcast 
4002). F. SHarp. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Max Kester’s Clever 
Skit 


“ Hutch” at his best in 
“One Morning in May ” 


La Winn’s Four Winners 


Columbia (1oin., 2s. 6d. ; 12in., 45.) 

Wagon Wheels still continue to roll and 
Turner Layton’s rendering is now added to 
the long list of soulful baritone, and even 
tenor, outpourings that have been issued 
for the pleasure or confusion of the gramo- 
phile. Apart from the irritating pro- 
nunciation of ‘‘ Wagon ”’ this is a pleasing 
record with a characteristic Layton and 
Johnstone backing called The Old River Road 
(DB1352), and it would be hard to improve 
on the supplement writer’s description of 
Throw another Log on the Fire (DB1367), 
which he says is “a grand new song, sweet 
and sentimental, and in Layton and John- 
stone it has its ideal interpreters,” unless 
one quarrels with the “grand”; the 
backing is a better waltz called One Minute 
to One. 

Anona Winn’s Columbia swan-song is 
one of the best things she has done’; her 
Mimi of the Chorus is a classic picture of the 
seamy side of the chorus-girl’s life, and 
That's Love from Anna Sten’s film ‘‘ Lady of 
the Boulevards”’ is simply and effectively 
sung (DB1358). 

Albert Sandler plays two tuneful fragments 
with finesse and easy skill, Frasquita and 
Si mes Vers avaient des Ailes (DB1353) 
and Geraldo and his Sweet Music is grand in 
Tangoland, a twelve-inch memento of most 
of the tunes he has popularised in the last 
few years (DX574). 

The Orchestre Raymonde should be assured 
of big sales for their recording of Parade of 
the City Guards and A Musical Snuff Box, 
two well-contrasted pieces which they in- 
cluded in their first broadcast a little while 
ago (DB1362). These are light orchestral 
offerings at their best. Debroy Somers’ Band 
have potted, condensed, canned, or any 
other adjective you may care to use, 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony for their 
Classics in Cameo No. 2, and it is about as 
effective as the previous venture (DX575). 

The piano-playing of Billy Mayerl in a 
Selection from the new Gaiety play ‘‘ Sporting 
Love ” (DB1369) is an interesting contrast 
to the methods of Carroll Gibbons and John 
W. Green in Not Bad and What Now from 
“ Big Business”? (DB1368). Mayerl gives 
the impression that he sat down at the piano 
and rattled off these tunes with a disarming 
brilliance, but a brilliance which only dazzles 
on the first hearing and loses its lustre with 
repetition, while the Gibbons-Green duets 
are obviously the result of careful thought 
and probably of continual experiment in the 
studio, but you can listen to them again 
and again and constantly find new delights 
of phrasing and subtlety that will ensure 
them a place in your affection and your 
library for many months. 


, 4 
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I am not sure that I should want to hear 
Charles Penrose and Kaye Connor many 
times in Ho! Ho! Ho! Antonio! but 
Laughing Lena with her Wheezy Concertina 
has a neatness about the absurdity that 
makes it more lastingly funny (DB1366), 
while the amazing picture of Old Sam that 
Elsie Waters (who wrote the material) 
and Doris (who impersonates Mrs Stanley 
Holloway) manage to give in the little story 
of Mr. and Mrs. Stan out shopping is a gem 
to gloat over until the grooves break down 
and Mrs. Stan becomes incoherent. The 
backing is another of those little Cockney 
sketches of Gert and Daisy, this time 
composing a‘letter to a tiresome neighbour 
(DX577). 


* * 


Decca (1s. 6d.) 

It was a clever idea to unite Lew Stone 
and his Band, Alfredo Campoli and his Salon 
Orchestra and Don Rietto and his Accordion 
Band, and the result—Waltz Memories— 
proves that such a combination makes a 
new music that is a credit to the recorders 
and will be a pleasure to anyone who buys 
K726 (12in., 2s. 6d.). Campoli and his 
Novelty Orchestra show what they can do 
on their own account in Danube Waves and 
Over the Waves, and very undulating waves 
they are (F3939); rather a contrast to 
Reilly and Comfort’s Wagon Wheels, which 
sound as though they are rolling along over 
very deep ruts. I preferred the less tem- 
pestuous rhythm of You have taken my Heart 
(F3946). 

Jack Plant’s wagon ambles at a more 
leisurely pace and is fittingly coupled with 
Beside my Caravan on F3940, and The Street 
Singer is at his best in Play to me, Gipsy and 
Home on the Range (F3921). On F3960 he 
sings Little Dutch Mill and Let’s fall in Love, 
but at the time of writing I understand that 
the “‘mother’’ record is still on the high 
seas, so that it is a little difficult to do 
justice to the finished product. 

Dick Powell’s effort managed to arrive 
a little earlier and his Wonder Bar and 
Don’t say Goodnight, both from the film 
“Wonder Bar,” are available at the 
appropriate moment of the film’s presenta- 
tion at the Carlton (F3944). Typically 
American without the clever phrasing and 
smoother appeal of our own Al Bowlly, who 
has magnificent support from Monia Litter 
at the piano in You oughta be in Pictures 
and Little Dutch Mill (¥3956). 

As Marion Harris is reputed to be responsible 
for introducing One Morning in May into 
this country one would have expected her 
record of it to be the shining example to 
all the other singers of the best possible 
way to sing the song. I was disappointed, 


therefore, to find that it is not by any means 
the best I have heard and that I should 
buy the record for Oo-Oo-Ooh! Honey 
rather than for One Morning in May, which 
she sings disjointedly and with very little 
of that grace and polish that usually accom- 
panies everything this cabaret queen does 
(F3954). 

George Formby has some pungent things 
to say in Believe it or not and In a little 
Wigan garden (F3950), but the record that 
gave me most pleasure was F3947, Don 
Rietto and his Accordion Band in Mamma 
don’t want no peas, an’ rice, an’ cocoanut oil 
and a song which must surely end the 
present gipsy vogue called So I joined the 
Jolly Old Gipsies! What a pity Gracie 
Fields is at present out of range of amicro- 


phone! 
* * *” 


His Master’s Voice (2s. 6d.) 

Gracie Fields may now be enjoying a 
well-earned holiday far away from the 
hustle and strain of recording and film 
studios, but before she left us she made two 
jolly records of the songs from her new 
film ‘‘ Love, Life and Laughter.’ She is 
alternately gay and tender in Love, Life 
and Laughter—with a male chorus—Cherie, 
Riding on the Clouds and I’m a Failure 
(B8140, 8141). They are all good of their 
kind, although there is no outstandingly 
funny song and Love, Life and Laughter 
is inclined to be a bit of a muddle; the 
words are not always clear and one has the 
impression of a battle royal between Miss 
Fields and the almost overpowering male 
chorus. But the records have vitality and 
personality, two rare and saving graces. 

Jack Hulbert’s Miss What's Her Name 
and My Dancing Lady has these two 
qualities in abundance; not only is Jack 
amusing and original, but Miss Elsie Otley, 
who “assists,” and Eddie and Rex with 
whom he sings, are on top of their form and 
seem to have done everything to combine 
with the orchestra and Jack to make the 
record the real success that it is (B8147). 

Jack Buchanan and Elsie Randolph are 
intimate and attractive in Not Bad from 
“ Big Business’? and Like Monday follows 
Sunday from ‘‘ Mr. Whittington ” (B8153), 
but there is nothing compelling or gripping 
about the record. You won't feel that you 
simply must have it. 

Elisabeth Welch has personality and a 
voice, and she knows how to get both on to 
a record, with the result that her record of 
Solomon issued a few months ago was a 
minor sensation and her singing in Austin 
Croom-Johnson’s Soft Lights and Sweet 
Music broadcast made everyone sit up 
and take notice. The condensed version 
that is on B8144 does not do her justice 
because it does not allow her the scope that 
the original show did, but it gives a good 
example of the warmth and control of her 
voice, and I hope she will become a regular 
contributor to the H.M.V. lists of light 
music. 

Another broadcasting item, the ‘In 
Town To-night” series, has inspired Max 
Kester to burlesque this idea in In Town 
All Night (B8145). This clever crazy has 
now joined the staff of the B.B.C., and if 
he can keep up the standard of studied 
madness that he produced for H.M.V. he 
should be a most useful asset to brighter 
broadcasting. 

Hugh Morton has been steadily making 
a name for himself in various broadcast 
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plays and variety shows, and his first solo 
record for H.M.V. was long overdue. On 
B8143 he sings Over on the Sunny Side and 
Masquerading in the name of Love with a 
style that is certainly distinctive and owes 
nothing to American methods but plenty 
to good diction and a well-managed light 
baritone voice. Orer on the Sunny Side is 
taken a little slowly and drags, but Mas- 
querading, although mournful, is easy to 
listen to. 

Alfredo and his Orchestra and Raie da 
Costa complete the list with light and airy 
pieces, the former playing Gypsy Eyes and 
Roses of the South on B8154, and the latter 
playing /J’ll follow my Secret Heart and 
Let’s fall in Love (B8146). 

* * * 
Imperial-Broadcast (1s. 6d.) 

‘rhe first list of combined Imperial and 
Broadcast talent includes a Selection of 
Herman Lohr’s Songs and a Selection of 
Haydn Wood’s Songs played by the Com- 
modore Grand Orchestra (4004), and two 
gipsy pieces, Gypsy, come and Dance Czardas, 
played by Gypsy Horvath and his Orchestra 
(4005). Both are excellent value for one 
and sixpence and are worth a place in 
anyone’s collection. 

~ * * 


Parlophone (2s. 6d.) 

I am afraid that the mere sight of Ronald 
Frankau’s name on a record makes me 
chortle with anticipatory delight, and 
although Pros and Cons is not as funny as 
some previous meanderings, What to do with it 
caused me to guffaw most vulgarly several 
times (R1814). 

Another record which was a real joy to 
hear was Leslie Hutchinson’s singing of 
One Morning in May and That's Love 
(R1801). This is quite the best rendering 
of One Morning in May that I have heard 
and I do not think it is likely to be bettered. 

Bernhard Ette and his Orchestra play 
a “Bird Catcher’? Fantasy delightfully 
(R1808) and the Orchestra Mascotte are as 
Viennese as usual in Court Ball Dances and 
Tales of the Danube (R1802). 

Diana Clare sings Coffee in the Morning 
and Sad is the Willow with refinement and 
simplicity (R1803), and Patricia Ross- 
borough lets herself go in a wild scramble 
of waltzes and fox-trots on R1810, while the 
coloured singers Williams and Browning give 
you plenty for your half-crown in Passing 
Time away and Sweet Sue, Her name is 
Mary, Dinah, and Black-eyed Susan Brown 
on R1813. 

The Moderniques play about with After 
You've Gone and You’re O.K. (R1802), 
but they are more eccentric than rhythmic, 
and Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye make a 
jolly noise with Kitten on the Keys, Russian 
Rag, Nola and Polly on R1797. 


* * * 


Regal-Zonophone (1s. 6d.) 

Anona Winn has returned to the Regal- 
Zono. fold with a certain seller—This little 
Piggie went to Market and I'll follow my 
Secret Heart from ‘Conversation Piece,’ 
both of which she sings with that extra 
distinction that makes her such an out- 
standing radio and gramophone artist 
(MR1272). Her versatility is truly remark- 
able, and I hope she will be a great success 
under the red and green label. 

The Commodore Grand Orchestra fill a 
long-felt want with the Procession of the 
Sirdar from “ Caucasian Sketches,” which 


has often been broadcast and is repeatedly 
asked for by listeners, I believe. The 
backing is a little character piece called 

The Juggler, which features the band’s 
clever pianist (MR1276). Billy Reid and 
the London Piano-Accordeon Band continue 
to cater for what is presumably very popular 
taste with Wagon Wheels, Beside my Caravan, 
Throw another Log on the Fire and Waltzing 
with you in my arms (MR1271 and 1280). 
And Arthur Tracy, The Street Singer, goes 
one better, or worse, according to your 
point of view, in I°ll have the last Waltz with 
Mother and If I didn’t care (MR1278). 
Alfred Thripp is not so clever but more 
restrained in Throw another Log on the Fire 
and Our Big Love Scene (MR1270). 

‘Eddie Pola is clever enough to get away 
with almost anything, but he would please 
me much better if he sang songs which he 
wrote himself, or which at least had not been 
as well done as they are ever likely to be 
done by someone else. Wedding of the 
Gigolo was created and completed by 
Ross and Sargent a long time ago and any 
other interpretation seems superfluous, and 
I want to be a Nudist was a very funny song 
when sung by George Robey in “ Here’s 
How,”’ but it won’t stand by itself without 
those eyebrows and that wonderful bathing- 
wrap. I hope I am wrong and that MR1279 
will make everyone who hears it want to 
possess it. 








REGINALD DIXON 


Blackpool Switchback played by Reginald 
Dixon, on the other hand, I would recom- 
mend unreservedly as one of the best organ 
medleys of the year, and if the series lives 
up to this first sample it will be well worth 
your attention every month (MR1281). 

* * * 


Rex (Is.) 

The Old Sow turns up again after a long 
period of retirement, this time sponsored 
by Leslie Sarony, who must have been 
itching to do the thing properly ever since 
he showed us he could make the right 
noises in The Old Pig and Whistle; he 
takes us way up to Yorkshire on the other 
side of the record in On Ilkla Moor baht ’at. 
There is a vocal quartette in support and 
for the first time I have heard the words of 
this classic (8145). 

From the sow to the elephant is not very 
far and Bobbie Comber has some old and 
new stories about the memory of the elephant 
in An Elephant never forgets from ‘‘ The 
Golden Toy ”’ at the Coliseum. Beer is Best 
is very convincing (8134). Musical Dawson’s 


Famous Choir of Canaries do their warbling 
act to Silver threads among the Gold and 
Drink to me only with thine Eyes (8138), and 
to complete the menagerie Val Rosing 
sings of the delights of Home on the Range 
(8144). This is coupled with that charming 
tune You have taken my Heart, which looks 
like being a big success. 

Maurice Elwin was the obvious artist of 
this list to make One Morning in May, 
and needless to say he has done it com. 
petently if unglamorously on 8148. The 
backing is another of the gipsy songs, 
Beside my Caravan, and on 8132 he sings 
in the same completely able manner No 
more Heartaches, no more Tears and Midnight 
with the Stars and You. Leslie Holmes 
sounds really inviting in Over on the Sunny 
Side and not very broken-hearted about his 
Last Year’s Girl (8135). 

Master Joe Petersen, on the other hand, 
might easily make you cry with his angel 
voice in Love's old sweet Song and White 
Wings, with the throbbing organ to help 
you on your weepy way (8136). What a 
voice and how inartistic is commercialism ! 

Three well-contrasted orchestral records 
complete the list. Alonzo and his Orchestra 
play two old favourites, The Maiden’s 
Prayer (ghosts of those First Star Folios) 
and Whispering of the Flowers (8146), 
Primo Scala’s Accordeon Band are topical 
in a Selection from ‘Love, Life and 
Laughter”’ (8143), and Troise and the 
Mandoliers play Black Eyes and La Paloma 
(8128). 


* * 


Sterno (1s. 6d.) 

Joseph Lewis and his Orchestra are doing 
good work with their records of light popular 
music which is not too hackneyed either 
through broadcasting or recording; this 
month they play Prelude, The Unforgotten 
Melody and A May Day Overture, all by 
Haydn Wood, who conducts the orchestra 
on this occasion, and Mackenzie’s Benedictus, 
on 1405 and 5016, the latter being a long- 
playing magenta label disc. Reginald King 
and his Orchestra are attractive in Maureen 
O’ Dare, with a vocalist, and Heather Bells 
(1415), 

As usual, Charlie Kunz is the high light of 
the list with his fifth Medley (1406), and 
the rest of the quota is made up of the usual 
light singers, accordeon players, Mantovani 
and a newcomer, the well-known comedian 
Charles Heslop, who records an amusing 
sketch called T'he Audition (1407). 

The singers are headed by Leslie Douglas 
in Josephine and Butterfingers (1418), 
followed by Dan Donovan in My home by 
the Wicklow Hills and Peggy O’Grady 
(1417), The Singing Minstrel in Old River 
Road, the inevitable Wagon Wheels, Scare- 
crow and Rockin’ Chair (1402 and 1416), 
Walter Crispi in Little White Church on 
the Hill and In a Shelter from a Shower 
(1404), and, best of the lot, Kitty Masters 
in What is there to take its place? and 
Masquerading in the name of Love (1403). 

Zigano’s Accordeon Band are as bracing 
as ever in Sweet Carminetta, a paso-doble, 
Myatteric, a long-wanted mazurka, Zetzett, 
a polka, and Can’t we get together, a tango 
(1401 and 1419). Mantovani and his Tipica 
Orchestra are represented by two songs 
from ‘‘ Princess Charming,” Near and yet 
so far and Brave Hearts, sung by Parry 
Jones (1399), and by Drdla’s Hej, Haj and a 
Melody by Dawes (1414). 

PEPPERING. 
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Hawkins at the London Palladium—but concert arranged for fans 
has to be cancelled 


A trumpet who beats Armstrong ?—Cotton Club’s new band not so good—Stars have a 
day out as the Chicago Rhythm Kings—Grand solos in new Chocolate Dandies 
record—Lew Stone turns goblin 


PRIL 1934 may not have given 
us a great deal in the way of its 
proverbial and much needed 
showers, but it certainly pro- 
vided a couple of surprises for hot 

music enthusiasts. 

Just after we had gone to press last month 
negotiations, which did not look like 
materialising for some time, quickly came 
to a head and resulted in the personal 
appearance in London of no less a personage 
than Coleman Hawkins. 

They put him on at the London Palladium 
and he played precisely two choruses per 
performance in a broadcasting studio scena 
called ‘“‘In Town To-night.” 

One wonders what can be the mentality 
of a management who, having secured the 
first appearance of one of the virtuosi of the 
decade, presents him for less time than it 
takes to play a ten-inch record. Even so 
this fleeting glimpse was more than enough 
to prove that, amazing as Hawk sounds on 
the gramophone, no record yet made gives 
more than a suggestion of the perfection of 
his playing in actuality. His tone is some- 
thing that can no more be described in words 
than it can apparently be reproduced on the 
wax. 

Thanks to the endeavours of our pro- 
fessional contemporary, the ‘ Melody 
Maker,” arrangements had been made to 
make up, at any rate to musicians and fans, 
something of the loss which they had sus- 
tained through the short-sightedness of the 
Palladium management. Hawkins was to 
have appeared at a special concert organised 
by the publication for Sunday, April 22nd, 
but this was put paid to by none other than 
Hawkins’ own countryman, Louis Armstrong, 
who, after having promised to appear in 
person and produce his orchestra to accom- 
pany Hawkins, backed out at the eleventh 
hour on a pretext which seemed to me to be 
quite inadequate. Doubtful as to whether 
it was fair to Hawkins to ask him to do a 
whole two-hour programme on his own, 
and anyhow not knowing where to turn for 
a suitable orchestra to accompany him, the 
“Melody Maker” cancelled the show, 
thereby producing a sensation even greater 
than that which Hawkins had created by his 


sudden and unheralded appearance in our 
midst. 

What Hawkins is going to do while he 
remains here, and what chances we shall 
have of hearing him in the flesh, seem 
uncertain at the moment, but in their mid- 
May supplement Parlophone are issuing 
two new solos by him—ZI ain’t got nobody 
and By the sunny side of the street—with 
piano accompaniments by Floyd Lee 
Washington, in other words * Buck” of 
Buck and Bubbles. They will be reviewed 
next month. 

* * * 


Chick Webb’s Savoy Orchestra (Amer.) 
On the sunny side of the street (v) 
Get Together (v) 

(Col. CB741). 


Though it is probably without any 
particular significance, it is a not un-curious 
coincidence that another revival of On 
the sunny side of the street (the above by 
Chick Webb) should also be released this 
month. 

Nine times out of ten I think it waste of 
time for hot negro bands to do these 
‘commercial ”’ titles, but this record is not 
without its attractions. Played at slow 
tempo it consists of two choruses, the first 
vocal, the second trumpet solo. To deny 
that either is a violent plagiarism of Arm- 
strong would be futile, in fact anyone might 
be forgiven for refusing to believe that the 
trumpet playing is not Louis’ until he rea- 
lised that it is about twice as good as Satch’ 
mo’s playing is to-day. 

This remark is, of course, going to draw 
forth unto this grey head everything from 
invective to brick-bats, but when you have 
appeased your ire by throwing whatever 
you can lay hands on go back and listen to 
the record again. You will find that this 
trumpet, whoever he may be, has all that 
Armstrong has got, and gives it without any 
of that forcing which has lately made Louis 
sound so artificial. 

Get Together is another of those things 
which are more arrangements than com- 
positions. In fairly fast tempo and mostly 
ensemble with some vivid solo work by alto 
sax, I might once have described it as 
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exciting, but we have had so many similar 
effusions that any new one would have to be 
a good deal more original than this is to 
create anything in the nature of a sensation 
with me, and, | expect, you too. Still of its 
kind it is good. Chick Webb has at the 
moment a band that can compare with 
most, which is saying a mouthful, as in these 
days, when there are so many good negro 
hot bands, one has to be darned good to 
qualify even for the adverb, let alone the 
adjective. 
* * * 


Mills Blue Rhythm Band (Amer.) 
Ridin’ in Rhythm 
Buddy’s Wednesday Outing 
(Col. CB734). 


Irving Mills switches his bands about from 
recording company to recording company so 
frequently that you never quite know where 
they are likely to turn up next. 

The Blue Rhythm Band first came to us 
on Brunswick, later it recorded for 
Victor, and H.M.V. have some good records 
which I hope they will release soon. Now, 
as you see, it is on Columbia. 

Baron Lee, or more correctly Jimmy 
Ferguson, appears to have renounced his 
leadership, and I believe the band is now 
directed by one Lucky Millinder. However, 
these people are mainly showmen figure- 
heads, so perhaps as far as records go they 
are not of great importance. 

Musically, one of the leading lights in the 
outfit is Edgar Hayes, its pianist. He is 
featured in solos on both sides and is the 
composer of Ridin’ in Rhythm, 


If I were asked to name and place the best 
four negro bands I should probably put 
Ellington first, then Benny Carter’s new 
Club Harlem outfit, and the Blue Rhythm 
Band and Don Redman’s Orchestra, re- 
spectively, third and fourth, 


The Blue Rhythm Band is a swell outfit 
these days. The ensemble has developed a 
cohesion and balance that any unit might 
be proud of, and does it swing! But perhaps 
its strongest point is its astonishing sparkle. 

Buddy’s Wednesday Outing you will 
remember as being composed by Spike 
Hughes, whose orchestra recorded it on 
Decca with the tenor solo played by Buddy 
Featherstonhaugh, also conspicuous as a 
racing motorist who can be seen on the 
track at most Brooklands meetings. 

In this new record the tenor passages are 
played by Joseph Garland and it is interesting 
to compare his interpretation with that of 
Featherstonhaugh. On the whole the 
record is good, but I cannot help feeling that 
it is not quite the idea Hughes had in mind. 
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Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra (Amer.) 

Jazznocracy 

Children, get up 

(H.M.V. B6476). 

This is the band with which Irving Mills 
replaced Calloway at Harlem’s Cotton 
Club, and although I have never thought 
such a great deal of His Hi-de-ho-ness 
it doesn’t seem that the Club has scored 
over the change. 

In fact, frankly, Jimmie Lunceford’s 
outfit is just another band. Harsh, noisy, 
with little originality and less style, it 
means precisely nothing. I gather H.M.V. 
put out the record because there was talk 
of the Lunceford bunch coming over here. 
They might have saved themselves the 
trouble. So will Mr. Mills if he doesn’t 
want to take a big flop. Calloway was far 
from being the sensation it was hoped he 
would be at the Palladium, but they will 
find he was a riot compared with what 
Lunceford will be if they trouble to bring 
him over. 

This putting out of records by H.M.V. 
just because the bands are here, or are likely 
to come here, has resulted in some pretty 
poor productions from them lately, and if 
they are wise they will forget this double- 
edge publicity weapon and give us some of 
the good things they still have waiting to be 


issued. 
* + *~ 


Don Redman and His Orchestra (Amer.) 

Got the jitters (v by Don Redman) 

I wanna be loved (v by Harlan Lattimore) 

(Bruns. 01744). 

Exactly what jitters are I have not quite 
discovered yet, but they seem to have a 
very happy effect on Don Redman. As you 
know the band has always been notable for 
its compact sort of intimate swing, and the 
record is even more conspicuous for this 
feature than many of Redman’s others— 
one of those things when the old feet simply 
refuse to stop tapping. The words are just 
so much nonsense, but what matter. Don 
Redman’s quaintly innocent mannerisms are 
always good for half a dozen chuckles, no 
matter what he is singing about. 

The other side is from the film “ Casino 
de Paree,” and the neatly stylish way 
Redman puts it over enables one to forget 
that it is after all only another Tin-pan-alley 
effusion made from the usual recipe. 

*~ * * 
Chicago Rhythm Kings (Amer.) 
Someone stole Gabriel’s horn (v) 
Who stole the lock from the hen-house door ?(v) 
(Bruns. 01737). 

This is where the boys go to town, and if 
you want to forget the less serious side of 
life for music which is just swing from 
beginning to end, come and join the party. 

You may take my word that you will be 
in good company. There are Tom Dorsey 
with the old trombone, Happy Cauldwell 
with his tenor, Henry Allen and his trumpet, 
Pu-Wee Russell croaking on his clarinet, 
Jack Bland and Eddie Condon pulling away 
at the strings, Zutie Singleton complete with 
drums, and they even managed to get Frank 
Froba with his piano on, to say nothing 
of Pop Foster with his big bass. 

Nobody bothers about dots—they don’t 
take any on these jaunts. It is justdoasyou 
please as long as you enjoy yourself. 

Gene Krupa has a drum break that lasts 
for sixteen bars, and if you think you know 
what rhythm means get a load of this and 
find out just how much you don’t know. 


The stuff that comes from the piano isn’t 
exactly a sleeping draught either. 
* * * 


The Chocolate Dandies (Amer.) 

I never knew 
Claude Hopkins and His Orchestra (Amer.) 

Marie 

(Parlo. R1815). 

Solos which can only be described as gems 
share with the rhythm section the honour of 
making Benny Carter’s revival of I never 
knew one of the best records of the month. 
“Choo ” (Leon Berry) on his tenor, Floyd 
O’Brien (trombone), and Benny himself, 
who, as well as playing alto, takes lead 
trumpet in the last chorus, are all featured 
and play exquisitely, but none is more 
captivating than young Theodore Wilson, 
whose piano playing is superlative. The rest 
of the combination consists of Lawrence Lucie 
(guitar), Ernest Hill (bass) and Sidney Catlett 
(drums). 

Claude Hopkins on the other side starts off 
well enough. The record opens with some 
quite satisfactory piano playing not assisted 
by a rather indecisive background of the 
straight melody, and later the clarinet, 
trombone and trumpet solos all have their 
attractive moments. At that the record 
might have terminated happily, but instead 
we are treated to some singing by one 
Orlando Robison. This gentleman is just one 
large pain in the neck and ought to be put 
under restraint. 


Lew Stone and His Band 
Milenberg joys 
The call of the freaks 
(Decca F3953). 


From its title you will gather that Call of 
the freaks is a number not without possibili- 
ties for original treatment, and if you 
happen to have heard the Luis Russell 
record of the tune (Parlo. R1641) you will 
appreciate the fact even more readily. 

Even so, it required more than usually 
vivid imaginations to produce anything 
quite so unusual as this version by Lew 
Stone and his satellites. 

Weird is the first word that springs to 
mind to describe it, but on second thouglits 
I discard it in favour of fantastic. The whole 
thing is just one freakish effect after another, 
and if they are less the work of the arranger 
and more the outcome of the soloist trying 
to be as impish as possible, they are none 
the less ingenious for that. Nat Gonella 
turns up as the first freak, to be followed by 
Joe Crossmann on clarinet, who in turn 
gives place to Lew Davis—perhaps the 
freakiest freak of them all—before we find 
Mr. Gonella as yet a different sort of goblin, 
doing his elfin contortions to the eerie pulse 
of rhythm that really is. 

This is certainly a record you must get. 
I think you will also like the other side, 
which is again Lew Stone at his best, with 
fine ensemble work and grand playing by 
the soloists. 





Vocal 


The Dorseys and the Boswell 
Sisters reunited 


REAT news! The Dorsey 
Brothers and The Boswell Sisters 
have settled their little difference, 
whatever it may have been, and 
have joined forces again. 

In the Boswells’ latest records— You 
ought to be in pictures and I hate myself 
(Bruns. 01751)—the Dorseys are using quite 
a number of musicians new to their fold. 
Apart from Jimmy and Tom, who are of 
course present in person, Bunny Berigan is 
about the only one left of the old brigade, 
unless you include the trombonist, Glenn 
Miller, who has made many records with the 
Dorseys in days gone by. The new saxo- 
phone section is completed with Skeets 
Herfurt and Jack Stacey. Then there is a 
third trombone, Don Mattison, the rhythm 
department being taken care of by Bobby 
van Eps (piano), R. Hillman (guitar), Kappy 
Kaplan (bass) and Ray McKinney (drums). 

Connie takes the first chorus of You 
ought to be in pictures by herself and sings it 
exquisitely, and if you are not too taken up 
with her you will hear some delightful 
things, notably unusual harmonies, in the 
accompaniment. After that the tempo is 
quickened and the record changes from slow 
sentimental melody to the well-known 
Boswellian hot style. , 

The other side is all Boswell hot as far as 
the girls are concerned ; but, good as they are, 
this is the orchestra’s record. Both the 
accompaniment and the passages featuring 
the orchestra are delicious. 


The alluring Ethel Waters (Am.) does not 
adorn the Brunswick supplement often 
enough for anyone who likes coloured 
rhythm singers to afford to miss her when 
she does make one of her rare appearances, 
and I urge you to get her new disc. The 
titles are You've seen Harlem at its best, 
another Underneath the Harlem moon, and 
Come up and see me sometime, in which 
Miss Waters borrows Mae West’s shoes 
(that’s about all Mae could lend if she 
wanted anything left for herself) with no 
little success (Bruns. 01736). 

On 01731 Brunswick have reissued 
Ethel Waters’ J can’t give you anything but 
love and Porgy (both accompanied by Duke 
Ellington), which were originally released in 
the “ Blackbirds”’ Album respectively on 
01518 (coupled with Doin’ the new lowdown 
by the Mills Brothers, Cab Calloway and 
Redman’s Orchestra) and 01522 coupled with 
St. Louis Blues by Ethel Waters and Cecil 
Mack Choir. 


Instrumental 


Kitten on the Keys revived by 
Harry Roy’s Pianists 


Quaglino’s Quartet on Decca 


If I say that Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye, 
Harry Roy’s pianists, could not have 
chosen numbers more ideally suited to 
them than Kitten on the keys, Nola and 


(Continued on p. 488, col. 3.) 
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Dance Bands 
TT 


Hoagy Carmichael gives us another song hit 


Ambrose and Roy Fox in attractive Hawaiian melodies 
More good fun from Harry Roy 


OAGY CARMICHAEL, that pro- 
lifie young American composer, has 
given us another delightful new 
song which is already on the way to 
becoming the hit of the moment. 

It is called One morning in May. 

Many of Carmichael’s previous successes— 
for example, Stardust and Lazybones—have 
been inspired by the Negro spirituals and 
Plantation melodies, but One morning in 
May has no such flavour. It is more after 
the style of the English and Continental 
light ballads. 

As there are seven new dance band records 
of it already, I think you will find it most 
convenient if we deal with them together. 
In this way we shall be able to compare 
them more satisfactorily than if I separated 
them, under the headings of their respective 
labels ; also I can use stars for classification. 

Here they are then: 


*+**** Ambrose’s Orchestra (v) (Bruns. 01734 
—with You ought to be in pictures). 
*Broadway Bandits (v) (Regal-Zono. 
MR1282—with On the wrong side of 
the fence). 

***Fox’s (Roy) Band (v) (Decca F3943— 
with You ought to be in pictures). 
***Gibbons’ Savoy Orpheans (v) (Col. 
CB742—with Rolling in money). 
****Noble’s (Ray) Orchestra (v) (H.M.V. 

B6478—with In a shelter from a 
shower). 

**Payne’s (Jack) Band (v) (Rex 8147— 
with Let’s fall in love). 

***Roy’s (Harry) Orchestra (v) (Parlo. 
R1812—with the comedy 6/8 Mama 
don’t want no peas). 


The song has not been too easy to treat 
for recording because of the unusual length 
of the chorus. The refrain of the average 
fox-trot is thirty-two bars. This one has 
sixty-four, and if taken at the slow tempo 
it seems to demand, only about a chorus and 
a half can be got on to a ten-inch record. 

Ambrose solves the problem by cutting 
out parts of the first chorus, which is fea- 
tured by the orchestra, strings being pro- 
minent, and presenting the complete refrain 
vocally. It is a lovely record. The orchestra 
plays superbly and Sam Browne’s singing is 
grand. 

The Orpheans also do it in slow tempo, 
adopting the same procedure of giving the 
whole chorus to the vocalist (Harry Bentley) 
and cutting it in the orchestral parts. It is 
a sweet interpretation, but the cuts have 
been made rather clumsily. This and the 
too abrupt introduction are the faults of 
an otherwise charming arrangement. 

All the other bands take the tune fast in 
an endeavour to get in two complete choruses 
in addition to an introduction, modylation 
and coda. It would be an exaggeration to 
say that they have ruined it hy doing this 
as the melody is one of those things which 
sounds reasonably satisfactory at almost 
any speed, but there is something in the song 
that gets lost at fast tempo, even when it is 
handled as skilfully as Ray Noble handles it. 


Still, I liked his record with its subdued first 
chorus by sub-tone clarinet and alluringly 
scored accompaniment to the vocal refrain 
by Al Bowlly, although Al does not seem as 
“close up ”’ as he should be 

Roy Fox also treats the number interest- 
ingly and there is the added attraction of a 
well-sung refrain by Denny Dennis. 

Jack Payne’s arrangement is a bit stagey, 
and I would have preferred something a little 
more simple ; also the ensemble tone lacks 
sonority, this being a recording fault for 
which of course the band is not to blame. 
Billy Scott-Coomber’s vocal is fair. 

Harry Roy for once treats a sweet melody 
in the simple straightforward way it should 
be treated and in consequence sounds 
sincere. I liked his record much better than 
I expected I should. The Regal-Zono. is 
fair all round except that the vocal refrain 
is swamped by the comparatively too loud 
accompaniment. 


BRUNSWICK (2s. 6d.) 


One of the most difficult things is to get 
atmosphere into a dance interpretation of a 
song without introducing too much inthe way 
of “ production ” effects, which can become 
aggravating, and even absurd, far more 
quickly than. many realise, but it does not 
seem to have presented any obstacle to 
Ambrose and His Orchestra in their record of 
Mauna Loa (v) (01747). This song, which is 


reasonably good of its kind, isinspired by the 
prayers of the Hawaiians to the God which 
tradition says lives in their volcano, Mauna 
Loa, and guitars, the roar of the surf and 
chanting effects have been cleverly used by 
Ambrose to give point to a performance 
which is at once original and beautiful. A 
really good dance swing and some fine clari- 
net playing by Danny Pola are two of the 
features of Emaline(v) on the obverse. (I 
suppose it had to be ‘‘Emalyne”’ to rhyme 
with “mine,” but I always thought the name 
was pronounced “ Emaleen.’’) 


Being bright little lads, Guy Lombardo 
and His Canadians (Am.) have discovered 
that the harmonies of Little Dutch Mill, 
another melody number which should become 
popular, are the same (except in the third 
eight bars) as those of Nola, so they use 
Nola as an obbligato in their harmonised 
vocal refrain. It is an effective stunt. 
Otherwise the record is the usual Lombardo 
sort of thing, immaculately played and 
attractively tuneful for those who like 
sugary stuff. 


Those who appreciate real style in dance 
music will revel in the rhythmical perform- 
ances of Keep doin’ what you're doin’ (v) 
and Get Goin’ (v) by Adrian’s Ramblers 
(Am.) (01750). Adrian is, of course, Adrian 
Rollini, the famous bass saxophonist. The 
full personnel of the combination is given on 
page 489. It is a grand little outfit when it 
comes to making honest-to-goodness dance 
records, 

COLUMBIA (2s. 6d.) 

Anona Winn appears in the Columbia 
supplement in a new rdle—that of a com- 
poser. Her song, Sad is the willow, and 
a quite lovely little tune it is, has been 
recorded by Henry Hall and the B.B.C. 
Dance Orchestra on CB737. Anona sings 
the refrain. The backing is Masquerading 





BEST of the 


HOT DANCE BANDS. 

Call of the freaks and Milenberg Joys by 
Lew Stone and His Band (Decca F3953). 

+Feeling Gay and Jazz Martini by The Lee 
Blue Rhythm Band (Bruns. 01742). 

Got the jitters and I wanna be loved by Don 
Redman’s Orchestra (Bruns. 01744). 

I never knew by The Chocolate Dandies 
(Parlo. R1815). 
On the sunny side of the street by Chick 
Webb’s Savoy Orchestra (Col. CB741). 
Ridin’ in rhythm by Mills Blue Rhythm Band 
(Col. CB734). 

Someone stole Gabriel’s horn and Who stole 
the lock? by T'he Chicago Rhythm Kings 
(Bruns. 01737). 


COMEDY DANCE BANDS. 
Lucy’s Lips by Harry Roy and: His Orchestra 
(Parlo. R1784). 
What’s good for the goose by Harry Roy 
and His Orchestra (Parlo. R1783). 


VOCAL. 
I hate myself and You ought to be in pictures 
by The Boswell Sisters (Bruns. 01751). 
You’ve seen Harlem at its best by Lthel 
Waters (Bruns. 01736). 


MONTH 


DANCE BANDS. 

Aloha, Beloved by Roy Fox and His Band 
(Decca F3958). 

Because it’s love and In a shelter from a 
shower by Lew Sione and His Band 
(Decca F3942). 

Goin’ to Heaven on a mule by Rudy Vallee 
and His Yankees (H.M.V. B6475). 


Hundred years from to-day (A) and Tired of 
it all by The Casa Loma Orchestra 
(Bruns. 01738). 


Keep on doin’ what you’re doin’ by Adrian’s 
Ramblers (Bruns. 01750). 


Let’s fall in love by Scott Wood and His 
Orchestra (Regal-Zono. MR1285). 


Mauna Loa by Ambrose and His Orchestra 
(Bruns. 01747). 


One morning in May by Ambrose and His 
Orchestra (Bruns. 01734). 


You ought to be in pictures by: 

Ray Noble and His Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B6477). 

Ambrose and His Orchestra (Bruns. 
01734). 

Guy Lombardo’s Canadians (Bruns. 
01743). 

+ Received too late for review. 
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in the name of love. Except for the bass 
seeming rather overstressed, it is a nice 
record. Solely for dancing the band’s best 
is a lively version of What’s good for the goose 
(v) (CB732). Among the solos is an out- 
standing one by alto sax. If this is Burton 
Gillis he is certainly at last becoming a 
rhythmical player. 


DECCA (ls. 6d.) 

Mauna Loa, the earlier mentioned record 
of which by Ambrose so intrigued me, has 
been done on somewhat similar lines by 
Lew Stone and His Band (v) (F3952), but 
good as it is I think the Ambrose is more 
captivating. Curiously enough, they both 
have the same backing, Emaline, and in this 
case the choice is not so easy. Lew Stone 
takes it at slower tempo and has a delightful 
arrangement. Nat Gonella singing and Joe 
Crossman’s saxophone are other things which 
go definitely on the credit side. 

I can recommend to you also Lew Stone’s 
In a shelter from a shower, with guitar and 
saxophone featured in the first chorus and 
the subtle playing of Lew Davis on his 
trombone behind Al Bowlly’s vocal refrain. 
The coupling is .Reginald Foresythe’s 
Because it’s love (v)—another delightful 
performance (F3942). 


Hawaiian melodies seem popular this 
month. Roy Fox and His Band have another 
—Aloha Beloved (v) (F3958)—and taking 
tune and performance into consideration 
equally it is the best record of the lot: A 
good deal of the justification for this remark 
comes from the fine rich steel guitar playing 
of Ivor Mairants, who has all the others 
skinned when it comes to playing this 
instrument. They also use a Swanee whistle, 
but don’t laugh ; it is not what is used, but 
the way it is used that counts. It sounds 
most attractive here. 

On the other side is Little Dutch Mill (v). 
It is nothing to write home about, and I 
think you will like the better the band’s slow 





Gee, oh gosh, I’m grateful (v) which is on 
F3937 with a waltz, Paddy (v). 


OV Pappy is pleasantly put over by 
Ozzie Nelson’s Orchestra (Am.) (v) on F3914 ; 
and for those who like accordeon bands there 
are Beside my caravan (v) and a waltz By 
a camp fire in the moonlight (v) by Don 
Sesta’s Band (F3935). 


H.M.V. (2s. 6d.) 

By now we all know what to expect from 
Ray Noble and His Orchestra, and their Jn 
a shelter from a shower (v) (on the reverse of 
the earlier mentioned One morning in May) 
is no exception to the rule—a skilful arrange- 
ment played with unusual proficiency. The 
only complaint I have to make is that there 
is too much xylophone. It sound tinkly at 
the best of times. 


Jack Jackson and His Orchestra are making 
nice records these days. Nice is a nebulous 
word and if only for that reason seems to be 
particularly appropriate here. When you 
come to look into its work you find the band 
plays really well, yet most of its records seem 
just to lack a little something which would 
make it possible to use a stronger term. 
Perhaps it is that the leader of the Dorchester 
is overcome with the ‘‘classiness”’ of the 
august portals within which he works; 
perhaps it is that he plays too much for 
safety in an attempt to ensure that his 
offerings shall be commercial. I do not know. 
I can only say that while I like his band I 
find it just fails to raise the enthusiasm which 
would enable me to go the whole hog in 
terms of approbation. 

The boys’ best performances this month 
seem to be a very danceable What's good for 
the goose (v), coupled on B6473 with an 
unusual and pleasing melody, Gay Vienna 
(v), and a new march-fox-trot affair by 
Leslie Sarony called When a soldier’s on 
parade (v) which is on B6480 with Two 
little windows (v). The others are Because 
it’s love (v) and Now that we’re sweethearts 
again (Vv) (B6479). 





Gramophone Societies 
——_p—————— 
The difficulty of obtaining rank and file 
Liverpool Society gives lecture-recital on Rachmaninoff 


There is little doubt that the Societies are 
finding it hard to collect enough recruits to 
support (what each of them has) the solid 
nucleus of a few enthusiasts who are eager 
to share their experiences and adventures 
with others. The young Dulwich and Forest 
Hill Gramophone Society has had a crisis in 
which its very existence hung in doubt ; but 
it has been decided to carry on, and that 
stalwart of the Society movement, Mr. L. 
Ivory (North London), will give a pro- 
gramme at the Kirkdale Café, just above 
Sydenham Station, at 8 p.m. on May 4th. 
Visitors will be very welcome. 

Outstanding among recent meetings of 
The Liverpool Society was a lecture-recital 


on “ Rachmaninoff’’ given by Mr. Roy 
Taylor on March 12th. Mr. Taylor gave a 
very interesting analysis of the composer’s 
musical style and outlook, and, assisted by 
Miss Eunice Angus and Mr. Leonard 
Rubenstein, illustrated his talk by a sensitive 
performance of the ’Cello Sonata and an 
arrangement for two pianos of the popular 
C minor Concerto. Ladies’ Evening on 
April 11th brought the second half-session 
to a close with an excellent selection of Irish 
airs by Miss W. Pugh and a charming and 
appropriately named programme, ‘‘ Cherry 
Pie,’ by Miss M. Tadman. 

Inner Circle meetings will be continued as 
usual throughout the summer. 


PARLOPHONE (2s. 6d.) 

If you are in the mood you will enjoy 
Harry Roy and His Band’s latest batch of 
nonsense. First, there is Good for the goose 
(v) (R1783). Except for a couple of goose 
quacks this is quite conventional until 
Harry Roy has sung his first chorus (that is 
if you can call H.R.’s singing conventional— 
but then if it were not it probably wouldn't 
be so rhythmical). After that the expected 
farmyard business turns up, and good fun 
it is. It is a pity they had to let the band 
murder In town to-night on the reverse. 
One of the weapons they use to commit the 
foul crime is to take the first movement at 
exactly half the speed it should go. 

However, the worst of things come to an end 
and we pass on to The villain of the piece (v)— 
you can guess what this is about—and 
Lucy’s Lips (v), the gag at the end of which is 
really smart (R1784). 

Mama. don’t want no peas (Vv) (R1812) is 
not up to the Harry Roy standard of fun, 
but those who like pep will probably enjoy 
Better think twice (v) and Alexander’s Rag- 
time Band (R1796). 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE (1s. 6d.) 

I cannot pay Seott Wood a greater com- 
pliment than to say that in the matter of 
orchestration he is rapidly becoming almost 
a second Ray Noble. He is acquiring the 
same knack of arranging his tunes for 
recording in a way that sounds modern an« 
yet must obviously be acceptable to those 
who pay less heed to orchestral dexterity 
and merely want to hear the tune attractively 
put over. 

The new records by Scott Wood and His 
Orchestra include Au Revoir (v) (MR1285), 
Swaller-tail Coat (v) (MR1265) and In the 
hollow of your hand (MR1266). 


(Continued from page 486) 


Polly, which with drums and bass they 

have done on Parlo. R1797, it necessarily 

implies that, as these are tunes of yesterday, . 
these two pianists have yesterday’s style. 

In more modern material such a remark 

would be a doubtful compliment, but it has 

no ulterior meaning here. Moreton and 

Kaye do these older tunes just as they should 

be done, and it should be remembered tkat 

rhythmic style is not a point to be confused 

with legitimate technique. To whatever 

extent these two artists may lack the former, 
Ivor Moreton has more than his fair share of 
the latter. 


On Decca F3951 Quaglino’s Quartet, who 
play at Quaglino’s smart restaurant and 
have also recently been featured in the 
musical interlude at the Carlton Theatre, 
London, make their recording debut with 
Dixie Lee and Doggone, I’ve done tt. 

The combination consists of a violinist, 
who is also the vocalist, guitar, accordeon 
and bass. It works neatly, is by no means 
without a sense of swing, and if its ideas 
are not startling, by original or ambitious, 
they are at least effective. It is quite possible 
that the record will sell unusually well. 


The Hawaiian combination, Sol Hoopii 
and His Novelty Orchestra (Am.), consisting 
of ukulele, steel guitar, bass guitar and string 
bass, are again in this month’s Brunswick 
list with Weave a lei, flower-lei and a pseudo 
Hawaiian song, My little grass shack in 
Kealakekua Hawaii (01741). 
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The House 
where all 
the Hits are 
made... 


ROY FOX AND HIS BAND 
Over on the Sunny Side— 
You have taken my heart F.3927 
Midnight, the Stars and You— 
No more Heartaches, no more Tears 
. F.3926 
LEW STONE AND HIS BAND 
Wagon Wheels— 
Coffee in the Morning (and kisses 
in the night) F.3905 
Vamp till ready— 
Serenade for a WealthyWidow F.3906 
THE STREET SINGER 


Play to me Gipsy—Home on the Range F.3921 
Sleep my darling, sleep (Within my arms) — ROV POX 
Take me in your arms F.3913 


REILLY AND COMFORT 
Mine for Keeps—Wedding of the Gigolo F 3911 
TITTERTON (Tenor) 
(With Fred Hartley and his Quintet) 
Unless—Gay Vienna F.3915 


ALFREDO CAMPOL!I AND HIS SALON ORCHESTRA 


ROY FOX From the Irish Roads F.3893 


THE BAND OF H.M. GRENADIER GUARDS 


(Under the direction of Capt. George Miller) 
LEW STONE Knightsbridge. March. (‘ London Suite ")— 
Splendid Guards. March . LEW STONE 


JACK DOYLE (The Singing Boxer) 
THE STREET SINGER (With Fred Hartley and his Quintet) 
I'm away in Killarney with you— 


Ireland | love you, Acushla Machree 


TITTERTON PRED HARTLEY AND HIS DANCE BAND’ 


Selection from “ Mr. Whittington 
Intro.: ‘ Weep no more my Baby”: “ Oceans of Time” 
“ The Sun is round the corner” : ‘ Who do you think you are ?” 


JACK DOYLE HAL KEMP AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


My Old Man—if you lived in the Mountains 


REILLY & COMFORT Te SOE Rie Hotes. too Hees ya 


P. 
(Recorded at the Granada Theatre, Walthamstow) SINGER 
And a little child shall lead them— 


ALFREDO CAMPOLI Keep a place in Heaven for me (Mother Dear) 


ECCA™-16 


THE * ALL STAR * RECORD WITH * ALL STAR * PERFORMANCE 


The Decea Record Oo. Lid. 1-3 Brixton Road, 8.W.9 
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MARCONIPHONE 


AUTOMATIC 
RADIOGRAM 





A Lucerne superhet of the most 
luxurious type, specially de- 
signed for the latest wavelength 
conditions. Full-powered, yet 
ee down to amurmur. Selectivity sharp 
and sure. Extensive range. Tone that at one 
brief hearing tells its own glorious story. And the 


5 VALVE SUPERHET CIRCUIT DESIGNED 
FOR LUCERNE WAVE-LENGTHS. 
really exceptional pont—AUTOMATIC RECORD 


CHANGING. Over half-an-hour’s continuous NEW SELF - STARTING 8 - RECORD 
playing while you relax in your armchair! And AUTOMATIC PLAYING MECHANISM. 


if you appreciate technicalities and the finer 
poiuis of modern design, a brief examination of SUPERB TONE AND RANGE 
the superiorities incorporated in Marconi 288 will AND DELIGHTFUL APPEARANCE. 
impress you as no words here can. Remember 


that a demonstration incurs no obligation. VERY EASY EXTENDED TERMS 
Ask your dealer for MODEL 288—the NEW OVER 12 OR 22 MONTHS. 
Marconi Automatic Radiogram. 


For A.C. mains. 200-250 volts. 50-60 cycles. 


The world-famous Ri of The Marconiphone 
a ~~ a. 


Company Ltd., Radio House, 210 Tottenham Court*.Road, London, W.1 


PIONEERS AND LEADERS IN RADIO 
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——- Year 
O 
Gramophone History 


Another volume to the only complete encyclopedia of 
the Gramophone World will shortly be ready. This number 
of THE GRAMOPHONE completes Voiume XI. Every 
reader needs the Index. We want this year’s sales to be a 
record and we hope that every new reader of THE 
GRAMOPHONE will realise, as the older readers do, 
that THE GRAMOPHONE is incomplete without its Index. 


The Index to Volume XI-2'- 


If ordered before June Ist; after that date 2/6 


Every Gramophile should buy a copy. The Index has a hundred uses. 
In its pages, instantly accessible, is a key to every record of note for 
the past 12 months. Every artist, every orchestra, every composer. 
Reviews of gramophones and electrical equipment and every article. 
Records are indexed in classes too—from Accordeon to Yodelling— 
Glockenspiel and Folk Dance and every other type. Your favourite 
artist, his records and in many cases personal data are included. 
You have probably missed many ‘‘gems” in the last few months, 
hidden in a mass of ‘‘supplements.”” Get an Index and find them! 


BINDING SPRING - BACK A new Self-Binder for 
15 /-pest free, in- BINDERS “The Gramophone” 


cluding case and 
index. Readers Price 3/6. Postage 6d. 


We are now able to offer our readers 
who have already 


, , : ; a self-binding cover that solves the 
eyo g pl For keeping recent issues. difficulty of keeping one’s copies on 
~ / ~ ey file, and also allows any single copy 
a on y. or to be removed without disturbing the 
ndex only, 2/6. others. Price 5/6, post free, it will 
hold a compiete volume. 


THE MANAGER, 
THE GRAMOPHONE, 
10a SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.1 
TEL. GERRARD 2136,7 
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Show and Film Tunes 





* You ought to be in Pictures’’— 
the melody from “ New York Town” which will be a hit 


‘Goin’ to Heaven on a Mule,” a song that is different, from 
the film version of “Wonder Bar,’ should also catch on 


Blackbirds of 1934 
A hundred years from to-day. 
****Casa Loma Orchestra (Am.) (v) (Bruns. 
01788). 

This section starts off with a little object- 
lesson for all those listeners and musicians 
who still profess to be averse to hot music. 

At first there may seem to be but small 
connection between this little morsel of 
polished melodiousness and such things as 
Black Jazz, White Jazz, Blue Jazz, Maniacs’ 
Ball and Wild Goose Chase with which the 
same band was creating sensations among 
the hot fans not so long ago, but if you look 
deeper you will find the link is really very 
strong. Even in sweet records such as this 
A hundred years from to-day there is that 
sense of rhythm which the hot player in- 
variably manages to get into even the 
straightest interpretation, but which the 
artist who disregards the teachings of hot 
music always just misses. 

The record introduces us to a new singer, 
Lee Wiley, whose restrained crooning has 
an undeniable hall-mark of style. 


* * * 


Fashions Follies of 1934 


Spin a little web of dreams. 
**B.B.C. Dance Orchestra (v) (Col. 
CB732—with What's good for the 


goose). 

***Fox’s (Roy) Band (v) (Decca F3959— 
- with In other words we're through). 

*Lloyd’s (Ed.) Band (Am.) (v) (Rex 
8141—-with the waltz, You have taken 
my heart). 

**Martin’s (Freddie) Orchestra (Am.) (v) 
(Bruns. 01723—with In a shelter from 
a shower). 

**Wood’s (Scott) Orchestra (v) (Regal- 
Zono. MR1266—with In the hollow 
of your hand). 

Popular vote will probably show a small 
majority for Roy Fox’s slow record, particu- 
larly as the vocal refrain is one of those 
things which seem to have the power to hold 
attention, but with its accordion—an 
instrument I never like in a dance band— 
I cannot say that it appeals to me as being 
anything outstanding in a not very inspiring 
batch. Henry Hall has a fair arrangement, 
but it lacks swing in spite of the faster 
tempo, and dancers may prefer the Bruns- 
wick, sugary as it is. Ed. Lloyd’s is on the 
same lines, but the rhythm has that jazzy 
flavour which always sets my nerves on edge. 

Scott Wood is for once disappointing. 


* * * 


Flying Down to Rio 
Carioca (rumba) (see p. 449 April). 
**Lioyd’s (Ed.) Band (Am.) (v) (Rex 
8127—with What’s good for the goose). 
*Woods’ (Harry) Orchestra (Am.) (Decca 
F3932). 
***Wood’s (Scott) Orchestra (Regal-Zono. 
MR1265—with Swallow-tail coat). 
Carioca is a good rumba at any time, but 


in the hands of Scott Wood it becomes a 
vivid example of this inspiring dance. 


Flying down to Rio. 
**Vallee’s (Rudy) Yankees (Am.) (v) 
(H.M.V. B6466). 
The song may mean something in the 
film, but it doesn’t apart from it. Still, 
Rudy Vallee sings pleasantly. 


Music makes me. 
***Roof Garden Orchestra (v) (Am.) 
(Parlo. R1799). 
In these days of too many slow sentimental 
melodies it is a treat to come across a bright 


CLASSIFICATION : 
Five stars signifies outstanding; four, | 
very good; three, good; two, very 
fair; and one, passable 





record of a bright tune. Music makes me 
will certainly be a favourite with the dance 
bands. 


Orchids in the moonlight (tango) (see p. 449 
April). 
**Roof Garden Orchestra (Am.) (Parlo. 


R1799). 

***Vallee’s (Rudy) Yankees (Am.) (v) 
(H.M.V. B6466). 

***Wood’s (Harry) Orchestra (Am.) (v) 
(Decca F3932). 


* * 


Football Coach 


Lonely Lane. 
**B.B.C. Dance Orchestra (v) (Col. CB724 
—with Wagon Wheels). 

A nice little melody which might have 
sounded better if treated less elaborately 
and played with more of an eye to easy 
dance swing. 


Golden Toy (The) 


An elephant never forgets. 
**B.B.C. Dance Orchestra (v) (Col. 
CB735). 
Such a title seems to offer scope for some- 
thing a good deal better in the way of jokes 





Unless otherwise stated the couplings are also 
show or film tunes, and are dealt with in this 
section under their respective titles. Where the 
coupling is not a show or film tune its title is given 
with that of the first side, and except where 
otherwise stated is by the same artists. 


The page number(s) and date(s) after a title are 
those of the issue(s) of THE GRAMOPHONE in which 
mention of previously released records of the tune 
is made. here no such number or date is given 
it may be taken that the records mentioned this 
month are the first of the titles to be released. 

Prices—Broadcast ‘‘ Twelve,’”’ 1s. 6d.; Bruns- 
wick, 2s. 6d.; Columbia, 2s. 6d.; Decca, 1s. 6d. ; 
Edison Bell (gold label), 1s. 6d.; Edison Bell 
Winner (W Series), 1s.; Four-in-One (Homo- 
phone), 1s. 6d.; Four-Tune (Broadcast), 1s. 6d. ; 

-M.V., 2s. .;. Homochord, 1s. ; Imperial, 
1s. 6d.; Panachord, 1s. 6d.; Parlophone, 2s. 6d. ; 
qa. ls. 6d.; Rex, 1s.; Sterno, 
s. 6d. 


than those found in this very feeble lyric, 
Still, the tune as handled by Henry Hall 
seems fairly satisfactory for dance treatment. 
Lupino Lane sings the chorus. 


* * * 


Here’s How 


Mine for keeps. 
**B.B.C. Dance Orchestra (v) (Col. 
CB735). 
June singing this refrain will probably be 
an attraction just because she is June. 


Hips Hips Hooray 


Keep a doin’ what you’re doin’. 

***Adrian’s Ramblers (Am.) (v) (Bruns. 

01750—with Get Goin’). 

Adrian, as you may have guessed, is the 
famous bass saxophonist, Adrian Rollini. 
The rest of the Orchestra are Jimmy Dorsey, 
Charles Barnett (tenor saxophone), Carl 
Kress (guitar), Gene Krupa (drums) and 
Fulton McGrath (piano). Such talent might 
have been put to rather more ambitious use, 
but the record has the hall-mark of the high 
standard of musicianship one would expect. 


aa * * 


Tired of it all. 
****Casa Loma Orchestra (Am.) (v) (Bruns. 
01738). 

Another of the Casa Loma’s delightful 
arrangements, really beautifully played, with 
Kenneth Sargent’s singing as an outstanding 
feature. 

* * * 


I am Suzanne 


Eski-o-lay-li-o-mo. 
St. Moritz (waltz). 
**Renard’s (Robert) Orchestra (Parlo. 
R1809). ; 
The type of tune, style of interpretation 
and resonance in the reproduction all go 
to suggest that these are Continental re- 
cordings. The liveliness of the first side and 
the generous volume will find favour among 
a large section of record buyers, even if the 
disc does not appeal to the true dance music 
enthusiast. 
* * * 


Lady of the Boulevards 


That's Love. 
*** Casa Loma Orchestra (Am.) (v) (Bruns. 
01728—with Wagon Wheels). 
*Merrin’s Commanders (v) (Regal-Zono. 
MR1284—with Go to sleep). 
***Nichols’ (Arthur) Orchestra (Am.) (v) 
(Decca F3938). 

If Arthur Nichols’ record has not quite the 
elegance of the Casa Loma’s, its slow tempo 
is ideally suited to this beautiful and rather 
sad melody. 


* * * 


Let’s Fall in Love 


Let’s fall in love (see p. 450 April). 
***Payne’s (Jack) Band (v) (Rex 8147— 
with One morning in May). 
****Wood’s (Scott) Orchestra (v) (Regal- 
Zono. MR1285—with Au Revoir). 
Both arrangements are good and both 
records may be said to put over this catchy 
air to advantage. Scott Wood’s performance 
is, however, the more polished. It features 
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some really lovely playing by the solo 
trumpet, though there is also much to be 
said for the trumpet of Jack Payne’s band. 
I like his style. 


* * 


Love, Life and Laughter 


Chérie (waltz). 
I'ma failure. 


**Payne’s (Jack) Band (v) (Rex 8140). 


* * * 


Mandalay 


When to-morrow comes. 
****Bestor’s (Don) Orchestra (Am.)(H.M.V. 
B6475). 

Here is a record which should appeal 
strongly to those who like dance bands to be 
dance bands. The rhythm section has a 
commendable steadiness of tempo which sets 
off to full advantage the opening piano solo 
and the really danceable trumpet and violin 
solos which follow. A nice, full ensemble 
provides an appropriate finish. 


* * * 


Moulin Rouge 


Boulevard of broken dreams ( The) (tango) (see 
p. 450 April). 

*Reid’s Piano-Accordian Band (v) 
(Regal-Zono. MR1255—with the Paso 
Doble, Ballerina). 

A very poor vocal refrain does not improve 
matters, 


Coffee in the morning (see p. 450 April). 
**Cotton’s (Billy) Band (v) (Regal-Zono. 
MR1257—with Wagon Wheels). 
**Payne’s (Jack) Band (v) (Rex 8121— 
with Wagon Wheels). 

Both records would be better if they were 
smoother. There is a jumpiness about them 
which is very nearly corny. Jack Payne’s 
singing isn’t nearly, it is completely corny. 


Song of Surrender (see p. 450 April). 
*Brennan’s (Larry) Band with Reginald 
Dixon (organ) (v) (Regal-Zono. 
MR1286—with the waltz, Old river 
road). 


* 


New York Town 


You ought to be in pictures. 
**** Ambrose’s Orchestra (v) (Bruns. 01734 
—with One morning in May). 
***Fox’s (Roy) Band (v) (Decca F3943— 
—with One morning in May). 
**Little’s (Little Jack) Orchestra (Am.) 
(v) (Col. CB740—with Nothing but 
the best). 
****Lombardo’s Canadians (Am.) (v) 
(Bruns. 01743—with Little Dutch 


Mill). 

*****Noble’s (Ray) Orchestra (v) (H.M.V. 
B6477—-with the waltz, You have 
taken my heart). 

*Roy’s (Harry) Orchestra (v) (Parlo. 
R1811—with Now that we're sweet- 
hearts again). 

You can take my word for it that this tune 
is going to be a hit, and if you want to be in 
on the ground floor get your record at once. 

But which one to get is something of a 
problem. 

Probably knowing that every band will 
be playing the number, most of the above 


have gone all out to be different, and the 
results are certainly interesting. 

One who has not adopted this line of 
procedure is Ambrose, and because of this 
he too is different. I am certain you will 
like his record. Conventional to a point 
it may be, but it is carried out with all the 
artistry of musicianship for which his band 
is famous, and for tunefulness could hardly 
be bettered. 

Roy Fox’s was the next one I played, and 
at first the fast tempo shocked me. I had not 
had time to realise that the song could be 
anything but the sentimental melody 
Ambrose had suggested it to be. Soon, 
however, I appreciated that this less serious 
way of looking at it had possibilities, and 
I began to enjoy Roy Fox’s way of putting 
it. I was therefore certainly in the right 
frame of mind to like the Columbia, but the 
“business with piano” didn’t exactly 
intrigue me, and the rat-ta-tat rhythm of the 
brass, and the vocal refrain—a cross between 
the ‘“‘mammy” singer and a _ would-be 
coy comedian—soon convinced me _ that 
guilty was the only possible verdict. 

This brought me to the Lombardo. Ten 
pounds to a penny this one is slow, I said as 
I put it on, and promptly lost ten good quids. 
Nevertheless it is'a record which shrieks 
Lombardo in every bar, but for a change 
does so without the sickly sentimentalism 
which is the one thing I have so often dis- 
liked about the band. 

After the Lombardo surprise I was pre- 
pared for anything, so to find Ray Noble 
doing the number almost hot caused me no 
astonishment. I confess I revelled in every 
note of his performance. I wish I could say 
the same of Harry Roy’s jazz. 

Well, with all that, it is difficult to decide 
which to recommend to you, but my final 
choice is indicated by the stars. They are 
my story and I am sticking to it. 


* * * 


Rolling in Money 


Rolling in Money. 
***Savoy Orpheans (v) (Col. CB742—with 
One morning in May). 

The Orpheans in one of their jolliest moods. 
Carroll Gibbons is featured in a piano solo— 
not the acme of modern style, but tuneful and 
musicianly. 


* 


Roman Scandals 


Build a little home (see p. 370 February). 
**Broadway Bandits (Am.) (v) (Regal- 
Zono. MR1283). 
***Duchin’s (Eddie) Orchestra (Am.) (v) 
H.M.V. B6474). 
**Fox’s (Roy) Band (v) (Decca F3936). 
*Roy’s (Harry) Band (v) (Parlo. R1795). 
****Savoy Orpheans (v) (Col. CB739). 

The divergence of opinion concerning the 
tempo of these dance tunes is becoming 
astonishing. Personally, I like the slow 
tempo at which the Orpheans, who have 
quite the best arrangement, take it.. Duchin 
also favours the slow tempo, but his 
orchestration is not so original. Roy Fox 
and the Broadway Bandits are faster without 
providing anything outstanding. Harry 
Roy, as usual, flops in a “ straight ” tune. I 
give him credit for a nice modulation into 
the verse, but he is quite incapable of pro- 
viding the simple tunefulness demanded by 
this light little everyday inconsequentiality. 


Keep young and beautiful (see p. 370 Feb.). 
*Broadway Bandits (Am.) (v) (Regal- 
Zono. MR1283). 
**Fox’s (Roy) Band (v) (Decca F3936). 
*Roy’s (Harry) Band (v) (Parlo. R1795). 
**Savoy Orpheans (v) (Col. CB739). 

The vocal choruses kill both the Regal and 
the Parlophone. The deed is done in the 
former by a very coy young woman who 
ought to be spanked. Harry Roy himself 
commits the murder in the latter. ins 

bea 
No more love (see p. 370 Feb.). j 
***Duchin’s (Eddie) Orchestra (Am.) (Vv) 
(H.M.V. B6474). 


* * 


Three Sisters 


Hand in hand. 

*** Ambrose’s Orchestra (v) (Bruns. 01753). 

***B.B.C. Dance Orchestra (v) (Col. 
CB738). 


Somebody wants to go to sleep (waltz). 
**** Ambrose’s Orchestra (v) (Bruns. 01753). 
***B.B.C. Dance Orchestra (v) (Col. 
CB738). 3 
Both the numbers savour more of the 
Edwardian light opera and are very charming. 
Although Ambrose’s record of the latter 
title is labelled ‘‘ fox-trot ” he plays it as a 

waltz—and exquisitely at that. 


* * * 


Wonder Bar 


Don’t say good-night (waltz). 
**Arnheim’s (Gus) Orchestra (Am.) (Vv) 
(Bruns. 01733). 


Goin’ to Heaven on a mule. 
*Arnheim’s (Gus) Orchestra (Am.) (v) 
(Bruns. 01733). 
**Nelson’s (Ozzie) Orchestra (Am.) (v) 
(Decca F3914—-with OV Pappy). 
***Pollack’s (Ben) Orchestra (Am.) (Vv) 
(Parlo. R1800). 
****Vallee’s (Rudy) Yankees (Am.) (v) 
(H.M.V. B6475). 

New ideas in songs are really few and far 
between, but here’s one which is not only 
something different but intriguing enough to 
become a quite big hit. It is a cross between 
a spiritual and a hill-billy, with rather more 
of the former. It is just the sort of thing 
that suits Rudy Vallee to a nicety and it is 
not easy to imagine a more fascinating 
performance than he gives, though Ben 
Pollack’s—he will be remembered as the 
director of one of the finest hot bands some 
seven years ago—runs it very close. 


Why do I dream those dreams? 
***Martin’s (Freddie) Orchestra (Am.) (Vv) 
(Bruns. 01732). 
**Nichol’s (Arthur) Orchestra (Am.) (Vv) 
(Decca F3938). 


Wonder Bar 
*Coleman’s (Emil) Orchestra (Am.) (Vv) 
(Parlo R1800). 
***Martin’s (Freddie) Orchestra (Am.) (v) 
(Bruns. 01732). 

Even if a tune has a strong flavour of the 
tango it is hardly sufficient grounds for 
playing about with the tempo as Emil 
Coleman does, but that is not the only 
reason I prefer the Brunswick. Coleman is 
too theatrical for me. 

Epcark JACKSON. 
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SOUND-FILM 


REPRODUCTION 


FOR HOME USE 


by H. WOLFSON, B.Sc., F.T.S. 
(Continued from page 451) 


HILE on the subject of multiple sound traces, it is interest- 

ing to note the various suggestions which have been put 
forward in this connection, leaving the reader to judge of the 
relative merits of each system. 

The Marconi Company suggest the use of two films for 
recording, each film being designed to carry a number of 
parallel records. When the first record on the first film is 
complete, the recording is faded on to the second film. At 
the same time the first film is rewound. The change over from 
one film to the other is effected automatically by the use of 
notches on the film, working in conjunction with an electric 
relay system. Each film when complete may carry as many 
as eight records side by side. When the first record on the 
second film is complete, the second record is made on the first 
film, in the same direction as the first record. This process is 
continued till both films carry their maximum number of 
records. It is obvious that some method is used to move the 
recording (or reproducing) optical system and associated 
apparatus sideways in relation to the film, in order to obtain 
this multiple trace record. 

The B.T-H. Company, the Selenophon Company and others, 
propose that the multiple sound traces shall be so arranged 
that each successive trace is a continuation of the previous 
trace, but in the opposite direction. Thus there is no need to 
rewind the film after reproducing one trace before it is possible 
to reproduce the next. All that is required is a simple mech- 
anism to reverse the direction of film travel after each trace has 
been reproduced, and at the same time to move the optical 
system transversely of the film. 

This brings us to another important aspect of the design 
of apparatus for use in the home. It is obvious, of course, that 
the simpler this can be made, the cheaper it can be produced. 
This question of cost is one which is of the utmost importance, 
since high price militates against its general adoption. 

A part of the reproducing mechanism which is likely to add 
considerably to the cost is that for moving the optical system 
transversely of the film, to which reference has just been made. 
It is with the object of cutting 
out this mechanism in view 
that W. H. Owens of New York 
has designed two alternative 
sound-heads which appear to 
be of considerable merit. The 
head can be used with either an 
endless band of film or the more 
usual idea of a film passing 
from one reel to another. He 
provides an optical system which 
projects the light slit across the 
whole width of the film, thus 
illuminating all of the plurality 
of sound records at once. In 
order, then, to select the appro- 
priate record for reproduction, he provides a movable mask 
which limits the selection of any one trace on the film. This is 
shown in Fig. 3. The pressure shoes SS which hold the film 
flat in the sound-head are drilled to accommodate the track 
mask, which is in the form of a rectangular rod having a square 
hole formed in it, of width just slightly less than the width of a 
single sound trace. This allows the light slit, which covers the 
width of the whole film, to fall upon one sound trace only. By 
providing this mask bar with notches working in conjunction 
with a pawl, the aperture can be accurately positioned with 
respect to the sound trace being reproduced, and it is a simple 
matter to move this, either manually or automatically, when 
changing over to the next sound trace. 

Another design, due also to Owens, again provides for the 


Fic. 3.—Owens’ Mask, shown 

selecting Trace No. 3, SS; Pres- 

sure Shoes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6; Sound 
Traces. 


light slit to cover the full width of the film, but provides a 
circular masking plate, shown in Fig. 4, with rectangular 
apertures disposed spirally as indicated in the drawing. 
Notches in the periphery of the mask, co-operating with a 
spring-loaded pawl, serve to register any one aperture over its 
appropriate trace, if the rotation of the mask for selection 
purposes is carried out by hand. If electrical means are used, 
a pawl and ratchet arrangement is attached to the centre 
spindle of the mask, and an electro-magnet operates the pawl 
on receiving an impulse from a relay switch operated by a 
notch at the end of the film, or by similar means. Thus the 
apertures A, B, C, etc., successively occupy the horizontal 
position in which A is shown in the figure. 


Another important aspect of 
the subject still remains to 
be discussed. Many readers will 
ask themselves whether this new 
system of sound reproduction 
entails the scrapping of their 
existing equipment or of a part 
thereof. One can safely say that 
this would appear to be un- 
necessary, as most satisfactory 
schemes have been devised, by 
Owens in the States, and the 
Selenophon Company of Vienna, 
whereby the sound-head can 
be adapted to be fitted on the 
motor-board of an_ electric 
gramophone or radiogram, by 
simply removing the turntable, 
using the existing motor spindle 
to drive the film through the 
sound-head. The Selenophon 
idea is the simplest, though it 
may appear to some to be open to objections. The 
turntable shaft is made in the form of co-axial shafts, inde- 
pendently driven by friction, which can be used to drive the 
turntable, if they are arranged so as to be rigid ; or when freely 
rotating with respect to each other, to carry two film reels, one 
above the other. It is a simple matter to arrange this system 
so that either reel may be driven by the motor, thus winding 
the film backwards and forwards through the sound-head, 
which is fitted outside the area normally occupied by the 
turntable. The sound-head must be fitted at an angle to the 
motor-board to allow for the twist which has to be introduced 
into the film by virtue of the fact that both reels are carried 
on the same spindle. 


Fic. 4.—Circular Masking Plate 
with six apertures. 


Owens’ method, while requiring slightly more mechanism, 
has much to commend it. The turntable is removed from the 
motor spindle, and the film reproducer is fitted in its place. 
This reproducer comprises an assembly mounted on a polygonal 
skeleton framework, as a unitary structure. The paper film 
passes from one reel over idler rollers, and if necessary a guide 
sprocket or driving sprocket, through a simple episcopic 
sound-head, comprising a light slit projector, gate, mask and 
photo-cell as already described, to a second reel which is belt- 
driven from the turntable spindle. In this case it is necessary 
to change the reels over at the end of each trace, as it is not 
adapted to be driven in either direction, though this could be 
arranged. The masking device for track selection must also be 
moved, either manually or automatically, at the same time. 


While the foregoing is but a brief survey of some of the more 
important attempts to bring sound-film reproduction into the 
home, it cannot fail to indicate the vast possibilities in store 
for this system. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


by P. WILSON 


Spherical Wave-fronts 

Two amplifications are, I find, called for in the preliminary 
notes I wrote last month. First of all, it appears that many 
people have no clear perception of what is meant by a wave- 
front ; and as the term is so common nowadays in discussions 
of acoustical phenomena it would be well to give a simple 
illustration. 

When one looks at the waves on a still sea-shore, or in a 
pool, there are two points of view one can take : one can look 
at a single spot and watch the water rising and falling as a 
succession of waves pass ; or one can follow out over the surface 
of the water the line taken up from place to place by a crest 
or a trough. This line corresponds to the wave-front. On a 
still sea-shore it may be nearly straight ; when a stone is 
thrown into a pool it will be practically circular. 

In the case of sound-waves which spread out into space, and 
not merely over a surface, we have a plane wave corresponding 
to the straight line and a spherical wave corresponding to the 
circle. An acoustic wave-front, therefore, is the surface on 
which the acoustic pressure is the same at any instant. 


Tractrix and Modtfied Exponential Horns 

The second point concerns the difference between a tractrix 
horn and a modified exponential horn. I remarked last month 
that in the design of both it is assumed that the successive 
wave-fronts, as one proceeds along the axis of the horn, are 
spherical. I also pointed out that the source of sound, i.e. 
the diaphragm in the sound-box or loudspeaker unit, works in 
a condition of maximum efficiency, particularly as regards 
low frequencies, when the emerging waves are plane and not 
spherical. Wherein, then, does the difference lie between the 
two types of horn? The answer is this : the tractrix design is 
based on the assumption that the curvature of the spherical 
wave-fronts remains the same all along the horn, much as 
though a big ball were moving along the axis. The modified 
exponential horn, on the other hand, is in effect based on the 
assumption that at the throat the waves begin as nearly plane 
waves, but that gradually as they proceed along the horn the 
curvature is increased, since the portion of the wave-front 
near the axis of the horn will gain on those parts near the walls. 
This has always seemed to me to be the more reasonable view, 
since along a wave-front the velocity as well as the pressure will 
be the same, and therefore the wave-front will naturally begin 
to bulge out more and more along the axis. 

The curve in the diagram on this page illustrates these 
points. The line Ox represents the axis of the horn and the 
curve CP represents the section of the horn (or, rather, half of 
it, since there will also be a similar curve on the other side of 
the axis) in the plane of the paper. The line PM, perpen- 
dicular to Ox, shows the position the wave-front at P would 
have if it were plane. The circular are PQ represents the 
assumed spherical wave-front, T being the centre of the 
sphere and TP (or TQ) the radius. 

If the curve OP is a tractrix, TP is constant whatever the 
position of the point P on the curve. The modified exponential 
horn does not assume that PT is constant. It proceeds on the 
basis that the area of the wave-front represented by PQ 
increases exponentially in accordance with Rayleigh and 
Webster’s “horn equations.”” This is rigorously true of the 
ideal shape, but in that case the wave-front PQ would not be 
exactly spherical, though it cannot be very far off since even 
in the modified exponential horn the distance OQ along the 
axis is very nearly equal to the distance OP along the curve, 
which shows that the velocity relations are about right. The 
error, indeed, in any modified exponential horn over 5 ft. long 


is so small that the unavoidable errors of drawing and con- 
struction are much more important. 


Calculation of Exponential Horn 

In view of these considerations, I propose first of all to 
describe a reasonably quick method of drawing the section of a 
modified exponential horn, reserving the construction of the 
tractrix until later. This order of procedure has the additional 
advantage of taking the ordinary exponential in its stride, for 
the modified horn is most easily constructed as a refinement 
on the ordinary exponential. 

Various rules have been given from time to time for drawing 
an exponential horn; it has been a source of much corre- 
spondence that no two of these rules have exactly agreed! 
The reason is that the construction depends on the assumed 
velocity of sound, and the velocity is different for different 
atmospheric conditions. Thus some writers have been content 
to take the rough value of 1,200 feet per second ; others have 
used the more accurate value (for normal temperature and 
pressure) of 1,130 feet per second, while for some delicate 
calculations the value of 3-33 x 104 cm./sec. at 15°C. has been 
taken. It is really rather surprising what a difference these 
variations may make in the contour of a large horn ; which 
only goes to show, of course, that the performance of a horn 
will depend on the weather and that any pretension to absolute 
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accuracy and consistency is absurd. For the same reason, we 
need not bother our heads very much about decimal points in 
our final results, though this does not mean that we should 
not have regard to them in the course of the calculation. 

Coming back to our practical problem, I shall assume for a 
start that the design is for a horn of circular cross-section. 
Such horns are unquestionably better, size for size, than those 
of other shapes, though it must not be forgotten that in a given 
cabinet it is often possible to enclose a larger horn of rectangular 
than of circular section. There is, however, no theory of 
rectangular horns and all that can be done in that case is to 
proceed upon the empirical assumption that a rectangular 
horn behaves very much the same as the corresponding 
circular one of equal area of cross-section at corresponding 
points along the axis. 


Necessary Compromises 

In designing the horn we are concerned to make the cut-off 
frequency as low as possible and the reflection at the open end 
as small as possible within the limits of the space we have 
available. These two characteristics unfortunately compete 
with each other in any practical design and we have to com- 
promise between them. For a low cut-off we have to have 4 
slow taper and therefore a longer length of horn is required to 
arrive at a given size of open end. On the other hand, for 
minimum reflection of energy at the open end the slope of the 
horn at that point has to lie within certain rather narrow 
limits, and if we are limited to size of open end this may mean 
a rather fast rate of taper and therefore a higher cut-off than 
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we want. The slope for minimum reflection is such that the 
angle marked 6 in the diagram lies between about 42° and 
45° at the open end. A bigger flare than this is of no value to 
us whatever ; but if the horn is stopped short when the angle is 
very much less the bass becomes noticeably lumpy. Personally, 
I should put the lower limit of toleration at not less than 30° 
slope and I should hesitate before going below 36° in any 
practical problem. 

My actual choice in any individual case would depend on the 
particular circumstances. For example, if I were severely 
limited to length of horn I should sacrifice taper and aim at 
having a slope of 42° at the open end. By experience I know 
that to get that slope in a modified exponential horn I should 
have to aim at 45° in the ordinary exponential on which the 
design is based. I should make a like choice if I were designing 


a directional baffle for a moving-coil speaker, for in this case 
I find that the conditions obtaining at the open end are 
specially important. On the other hand, if I were not severely 
restricted as to length and if I were designing a horn for use in 
an acoustic gramophone or with a loudspeaker unit with a 
small light diaphragm, then I should be content to have a 36° 
slope at the open end end choose a rate of taper consistent 
with this. Such a compromise has been adopted with success 
by all three makers of external horn gramophones : Cascade, 
E.M.G. and Expert ; though they do not all end up with exactly 
the same slope. 

In my next article I will explain the design formule for 
ordinary and modified exponential horns and work out an 
example in detail. 


TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Marcontphone Automatic Radiogram, 
Price 27 guineas 


Model 288 
Specification. 


Oscillator and First Detector :—Marconi MS4B Valve. 

I.F. Stage :—Marconi VMS4 Valve. 

Second Detector :—Marconi M H4 Valve. 

Power Stage :—Marconi MPT4 Valve. 

Rectifier :—Marconi U12 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—Auto- Transformer. 

Loudspeaker :— Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Coupling to Speaker :— Transformer. 

Wavelength Range :—200-500 and 1,0C0-2,000 Metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-€0 Cycles. 

Automatic Record Unit, Tone Control, Mains Aerial and 
Provision for Auxiliary Speakers. 

The schematic arrangement of this new Marconiphone 
radio-gramophone follows very closely that of the recently 
introduced “ Lucerne”’ receiver, model 262. 

There are minor im- 
provements in the actual 
circuit, but the principal 
difference between the two 
instruments is that the 
model under review incor- 
porates an automatic 
record-changing unit. This 
is of the type that plays 
eight 10 or 12-inch records 
(unmixed) in sequence, any 
one of which can _ be 
repeated or rejected by the 
operation of a mechanical 
switch. When the last 
record in the magazine, or 
any single record, has been 
played the pick-up comes 
to rest on a plunger which 
the weight of the pick-up 
depresses and automatic- 
ally operates a mercury 
switch in the mains lead, thereby breaking the contact and 
stopping the motor. In this automatic changer the main 
features of the original auto-unit as fitted to the more expensive 
Marconiphone instruments are retained. The modifications 
that have been carried out are those rendered necessary by 
the incorporation of the No. 19 pick-up. The use of this 
pick-up has entailed an extra ‘“starting’’ button being 
placed in the motor-board in addition to the automatic switch 
plunger mentioned above and the usual “ rejection ” button 
located above the gramophone volume control on the front 
of the cabinet. The auto-mechanism can be mechanically 
eg if it is desired to manipulate pick-up and records 

y hand, 


In practice the unit works smoothly and with small mechani- 
cal noise and without ‘* jamming ”’ or other irritating troubles ; 
at least, our particular sample did. 

So much for the description. Now about performance. 
In general, this is much the same as that of the 262 receiver 
reviewed in the March 1934 issue. 

The sensitivity and selectivity of the circuit guarantees 
any one of thirty to forty home and foreign programmes being 
received under normal conditions with an outside aerial and 
a good earth ; the mains aerial and no earth connection at all 
is sufficient to permit of a dozen alternative programmes being 
received. 

About three-quarters of the way towards the maximum 
high note setting of the tone-control provides the most satis- 
factory balance between the bass and treble registers. Then 
the strings and wood-wind are free from the somewhat 
‘* strangled ” effect and rather brittle tone which the maximum 
brilliance setting produces and the piano and bass instruments 
are devoid of artificial embonpoint. On our model, record 
reproduction was “ tighter’”’ in quality than radio and the 
pick-up produced more “ chatter’? than we care to hear. 
Some of the heavier recordings could be completely spoiled 
if the lid were left open. 

The controls are conveniently placed and the tuning scales 
are illuminated and calibrated in wavelengths. They will 
thus be unaffected by any future redistribution that may be 
decided upon under the Lucerne plan. 


The 7. & M. Permanent Magnet Speaker 
Price 39s. 


It is generally conceded that the permanent magnet class of 
moving-coil speaker is inferior to the electro-magnet type both 
as regards efficiency, i.e. the ratio of output to input, and as 
regards ability to reproduce the lower bass frequencies in 
satisfactory proportion to the rest of the musical scale. 

Here, however, we have a speaker that is definitely good 
both in efficiency and in its lower register response. Moreover, 
this is not obtained at the expense of the middle or upper 
registers ; nor is it a one-note bass. The whole characteristic 
is smooth, even up to comparatively large inputs of the order 
of three to four watts ; the reproduction only begins to show 
signs of deterioration at very large volume levels. 

At normal volume levels there is an atmosphere and delicacy 
about the quality that is really excellent ; indeed, there are few 
permanent magnet speakers of this type and size where the 
general quality and the range is nearly so good. 

As an extension speaker to an existing receiver or radio- 
gramophone or even as the “ parent’’ speaker in a home- 
constructed equipment of moderate power it would be admir- 
able. We have no qualms about recommending it in such 
circumstances. 

There is little about the mechanical construction that is 
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unorthodox: it has a fairly large claw magnet of the single 
bar type, a 22-ohm impedance speech coil, an 84-inch diameter 
cone and a front centring spider. There is a rather substantial 
input transformer (with a centre-tapped primary) giving 
ratios of 27, 18, 13°5 and 9°25 : 1 fitted to the cradle so that all 
classes of output stage, triode, pentode, push-pull and class B 
can be fairly accurately matched to the speech coil. 

Clean and neat workmanship is outstanding in the design. 
The choice of component parts, the material of the cone and 
its edge surround have obviously been carefully thought out. 
These and the flexibility of the centring device are no doubt 
responsible for the remarkably fine results the speaker gives. 


The H.M.V. Superhet Fluid Light Five, 
Model 442 Price 1§ guineas 
Specification. 


Frequency Changer :—Marconi M X40 Valve. 

I.F. Amplifier :—Marconi VMS4B Valve. 

Second Detector and First L.F.:—Marconi MH D4 Valve. 

Power Stage :—Marconi P X4 Valve. 

Rectifier :—Marconi U12 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—Transformer. 

Loudspeaker :— Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Coupling to Speaker :— Transformer. 

Wavelength Ranges :—200-550 and 1,000-2,000 Metres. 

Voltage Range :—200—250 A.C. ; 50-100 Cycles. 

Consumption :—70 Watts (approz.) 

Static Suppressor, Visual Tuning Indicator, Automatic Volume 

Control, Mains Aerial,and provision for Pick-up and Auxiliary 
Speakers. 

We feel sure that this receiver will ultimately prove to be 

one of the most popular that has yet been produced. It 
certainly has all the qualifications. It is designed on modern 
lines both mechan- 
ically and electric- 
ally and incorpor- 
ates the best of the 
recent develop- 
ments in radio 
technique, with 
the result that the 
general efficiency 
is of a very high 
degree and_ the 
quality of repro- 
duction is definite- 
ly superior to that 
given by any 
H.M.V. receiver of 
a similar type, 
which means that 
it is right ahead 
in the front rank. 
There is a clean upper register with more than a mere suggestion 
of delicacy, a smooth middle register and an outstandingly 
deep and pleasant bass response that has a quality we have 
not previously heard from sets of this kind. It is smooth, 
round and definite, and not possessed of the inherent 
“‘lumpiness’’ which we are accustomed to find in comparatively 
small receivers where the speaker is enclosed in the same 
cabinet as the radio chassis. Consequently the double basses, 
‘celli and piano have just that right amount of dull ring or 
resonance without obscuring detail ; the strings and wood-wind 
sections of an orchestra never become keen or strident, not 
even at large volume. The maximum brilliance position of the 
tone-control produces these results ; and for our own part we 
should have preferred a little more latitude in the high- 
frequency range of the tone-control. This is more in the 
nature of a suggestion than a criticism ; there are times when 
even the quality of the London programmes, the London 
National in particular, could be improved if a little extra 
“top ’’ were available. 

Accurate tuning is important in a superheterodyne as_ it 
affects quality appreciably and here tuning is very much 


simplified by the visual indicator, which in appearance re- 
sembles a small thermometer. When a station is correctly 
tuned in, the green light in the tube is at its maximum height. 
The light also serves as a visual indication as to whether the 
mains switch is ‘“‘on”’ or “ off.” The tuning scales are only 
illuminated when the radio-to-gramophone switch is set either 
to the long or short waveband. Thus when a pick-up is used 
in conjunction with the set and the switch is in the “‘ gramo- 
phone” position both the bulbs behind the scales are 
extinguished and but for the warning green light of the tuning 
indicator there would be a possibility of leaving the set 
switched on. 

The performance of the receiver as regards its sensitivity to 
weak signals and as regards its ability to separate the trans- 
missions of stations of nearby wavelengths is definitely high. 
The whole of Europe can be toured, using an external aerial, 
without experiencing either mutual interference, fading, or the 
stray whistles indicative of second channel interference. The 
mains aerial, too, provides a goodly selection of programmes at 
satisfactory strength so that those who do not wish for all 
the principal European transmitters need neither erect an 
aerial, sink an earth, nor buy auxiliary speakers. The receiver 
can be transported from room to room with perfect ease, 
connected to the mains and switched on. 

We recommend this receiver without equivocation. 


The Columbia Superhet Battery Grand Receiver, 
Price 15 guineas 


Model 1006 
Specification. 


H.F. Stage :—Marconi 823 Valve. 

Oscillator and First Detector :—Marconi VS2 Valve. 
I.F. Stage :—Marconi VS24 Valve. 

Second Detector and First L.F.:—Marconi H D2 Valve. 
Push-Pull Output Stage :—Marconi QP21 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :— Transformer. 

Loudspeaker :—Permanent Magnet M.C. 

Coupling to Speaker :— Transformer. 

Wavelength Range :—220-550 and 1,000—2,000 Metres. 
Combined H.T.and G. B. Battery :—Marconi 175 Volt. 
Jelly Acid Accumulator :— Exide 2 Volt, 30 A. H. 
Average H.T. Consumption :—9 m.a. 

L.T. Consumption :—0°96 Amperes. 

Automatic Volume Control. 

Provision for Auxiliary Speaker and Pick-up. 

To those whose living rooms are not wired for electricity 
we have no hesitation in recommending this new Columbia 
receiver. es 

Although it is operated by batteries it is as efficient as many 
mains-driven sets, it is not 
expensive to run and for 
its type the reproduction 
it gives attains a high 
standard. In short, it is 
the best all-round battery 
set Columbia have yet 
produced. 

The circuit is of ad- 
vanced design, and makes 
use of two multiple elec- 
trode valves: the HD21 
valve is a double-diode- 
triode performing the func- 
tions of rectification and 
L.F. amplification, as well 
as supplying the necessary 
potential for the automatic 
biassing of the H.F. and 
I.F. stages ; and the QP21 
valve has two output pentodes within the glass envelope 
which give an approximate undistorted output of 1} watts. 

These, and the special second channel suppressor circuit, 
are the principal features Of the design ; there are other minor 
details which it is not necessary to mention here. Our chief 
concern is that the combination works well. 
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PERSONAL RECORDING 
A 
< SOUND” 
SERVICE 


Why deprive yourself any longer of the proud ownership of a 
record of YOUR Talent to have amongst your collection ? 


Do you realise that you may have such records made of the 
familiar Black Shellac pressings for an INCLUSIVE fee of 
45/- only ? 


Write, call or phone immediately for further 
particulars and arrange your own recording 
session with the pioneers who have made this 
amazing service possible. 


Cairns & Morrison Ltd. 
Recording Studios, 


33, Percy Street, London, W.1 


Tel.: MUSeum 6564 





BO! on 


The Meltrope Pick-Up, 
metaphorically speaking, simply 
smiles when asked to reproduce 
that difficult record-it revels in it! 


Our descriptive folder will tell 
you exactly why this is so. 


AMPLIFIERS FE 


BILLET R? WALTHAMSTOW Ef? 


TELEPHONE: LARKSWOOD 2244 





FOR YOUR 
RADIOGRAM 


Use ‘‘Golden 
Pyramid "’ Radio- 
gram Needles 


1/6 


PER PYRAMID 
100 NEEDLES 
Plays Five;Records 


FOR YOUR 
GRAMOPHONE 


Use ‘'Golden 
Pyramid’’ Gramo- 
phone Needles 


9 D 
PER PYRAMID 


200 NEEDLES 
Made inFour Tones 


NEEDLES 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO.,iTD. ARGOSY WORKS, REDDITCH, ENG. 


AJ.N 





New Record by 
the World’s 


test T 
“RICHARD TAUBER 


Underneath the Russian Moon 


When We meet Again 
No. RO20250 (4/-) 


World-famous Both sung in German 


Mezzo-Soprano in 


“Carmen” Arias PQNCHITA SUPERVIA 


One Moment, Stop, Carmen 
No, Thou dost not Love Me 
; Sung in French with MICHELETTI, Tenor 
Famous artist No. R20251 (6/-) 


makes her debut 


om Parlophone RIA GINSTER, Soprano 


Et licarnatus Est (Mozart) 
Alleluja (From the Motet, ‘ Exultate 
Jubilate’) (Mozart) 
With the Berlin Symphony Orchestra 
The leading Bass No. E11249 (4/-) 


at Covent Garden 


this Season FMA ANUEL LIST, Bass 


Andreas Hofer ( Kremser) 
The Armourer (Lortzing) 
Sung in German, with Chorus and Orchestra 
of the State Opera House, Berlin 
No. E11250 (4/-) 


PARLOPHONE 


102 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1 
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WE SAY THAT 























GRAMOPHONE R 
Acoustic and Radio 











IS INDISPENSABLE TO ALL WHO ARE} 
INTERESTED IN GOOD REPRODUCTION 


OUR READERS SAY 


‘**Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio’ is a very fine production and should 
have a ready sale when one considers the price and wealth of information which 
it contains. It should appeal to all who are interested in gramophones—both 
the ‘fan’ and the novice—as it would appear to be a standard work on 
these topics. It is deserving of the highest praise.”’ 


“T am particularly pleased with ‘Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio.’ I 
never expected it to contain such a wealth of useful information. It should 
certainly become a standard book of reference.” 





PRICES : Is. 2d. (Paper Covers); 2s. 3d. (Buckram Covers), POST FREE 


FROM THE GRAMOPHONE, 10a SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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There are stations at almost every setting of the dial and 
each one at very good listening strength ; in the majority of 
cases one has to work with the volume control set low and 
always with the local-distance switch in the “ local ”’ position 
when the set is tuned to London National or Regional. In the 
London Office these two transmitters can be received at very 
good volume without any aerial or earth connections whatso- 
ever. Other stations can be tuned in, but not, of course, at the 
same volume levels. This in itself is indicative of the sensitivity 
of the circuit. Another feature of note is that background 
noises are relatively low having regard to the overall sensitivity. 
The automatic volume control keeps the output at a fairly 
uniform level and thus at the same time prevents the waste 
of H.T. current. 

We found the reproduction very pleasing: there is a nice 
broad tone ; well-balanced upper and lower registers without 
either harshness or boom at comparatively large outputs. 
With a pick-up in circuit too, the quality is maintained ; even 
heavy orchestral records are tidily dealt with. 

Controls are few: one for tuning and one for volume ; 
concentric with these knobs are those operating the local- 
distance switch and the waveband switch respectively. 


The Garrard Pick-up Price 32s. 6d. 

We have had two models of the Garrard pick-up under test : 
the Standard model which has a D.C. resistance of 2,000 ohms 
and a special pick-up with a 6,000-ohm coil which is available 
for those who prefer a higher impedance. 

The voltage output of each pick-up was measured with the 
leads connected direct to a Moullin voltmeter without shunt 
resistance or potentiometer in circuit. In each case Pyramid 
* Radiogram ”’ needles were used. The results are given in the 
tables below. 





Voltage Output. 
Frequency. 





2,000 ohms Model.| 6,000 ohms Model. 


5,160 ; | -0! 
4,700 “i 
4,450 “4 
3,900 
3,540 
3,015 
2,512 
2,075 
1,788 
1.579 
1,362 
1,035 
993 
893 
733 
526 
445 
340 
261 
205 
150 
104 
79 
52:4 
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It will be noticed that the high resistance pick-up has a 
larger mean output as well as a slightly longer range in the 
treble. The main high-frequency resonance is also a little 
higher in the scale and is not so acute as the treble peak of the 
2,000-ohm pick-up. At the other end of the characteristic 
there is some difference between the two, particularly between 
79 and 52 cycles. Here the high resistance model shows a drop 
m output of about -9 volts, whereas there is an increase of *75 


volts at 52 cycles in the low resistance pick-up. The P in 
the tables indicates that slight pressure had to be applied to 
the needle point in order to obtain a steady reading, so that the 
readings at this frequency are to be taken only as approxima- 
tions. 

However, these variations in characteristic are not very 
audible when the pick-ups are shunted with potentiometers 
as recommended by the makers ; 50,000 ohms and 100,000 
ohms for the low and high resistance pick-ups respectively 
are suitable values and reduce the effect of the peaks to 
quite small proportions without having a disastrous result 
on the treble response as a whole. Under these conditions 
there is a nice balance between bass and treble, a vivacious 
clean quality and not too much surface noise. Both pick-ups 
can be used successfully with fibre or other non-metallic 
needles. 


The low impedance pick-up, though entirely satisfactory 
with the average two-stage amplifier such as is common in 
most commercial receivers, would be more suited to a three- 
stage equipment of low gain per stage. It is also likely to be 
more successful than the 6,000-ohm model in cases where it is 
desired to have the turntable unit some distance from the 
amplifier. The increased output below 200 cycles is the most 
noticeable feature of the 6,000-ohm model, which should be 
very useful in helping to correct an amplifier which in itself is 
deficient in bass. 

The pick-ups are identical in mechanical design ; both are 
mounted on bronzed metal arms of good length which are 
curved to provide an offset,so that it is possible to get very 
small alignment errors when set up according to the template 
provided. 

The price given above applies to both models. 
priate volume controls are supplied for an extra 5s. 


* * * 
A Recording Feat 


A gramophone recording session without artistes! That 
sounds odd, but it is very nearly true of a recent and:successful 
Columbia attempt to record a cinema organ duet. The 
organists, each wearing earphones, were nearly seven miles 
apart with the recording studio about equidistant between the 
two theatres. And yet the duet as we heard it played back in 
the Abbey Road studios sounded as polished and as uniform 
as if the organists had been seated side-by-side. 

A considerable amount of preliminary work—rehearsals, 
special G.P.O. land lines, ete.—was entailed in the making of 
this record, which will be found in the Regal-Zonophone lists. 


The appro- 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Midget Valves 


Another development in valve manufacture was recently 
announced by the Marconiphone and G.E.C. companies. 
Apparently they have now succeeded in producing valves of 
truly Lilliputian dimensions for use in battery receivers and 
in the portable amplifiers used in equipments for the alleviation 
of deafness. Two types are available at present : the H11, a high 
impedance valve, and the L11, which has a much lower imped- 
ance. Both are fitted with 1 volt 0-1 amp. filaments and the 
maximum permissible voltage to be applied to the anode is 100. 
The smallness of these valves—they are not more than two 
inches long and about the same diameter as a shilling— 
suggests that in the near future every police constable will 
be equipped with a miniature wireless concealed eithe: n his 
helmet or in some other inconspicuous place. 


Record Storage 

The illustration on this page is almost self-explanatory. 
It is of a recent solution to the problem of record storage, 
though similar in some of its features to previous record cabinet 
designs. Each 
slot is provided 
with a _ rocker 
and ejector arm, 
which, when 
operated by the 
appropriate key 
on the keyboard 
in front, rolls the 
record required 
forward just far 
enough for it to 
be easily picked 
out of the rack. 
The slots, which 
by the way are 
divided by a fibrous material so as to avoid scratching 
the discs, are numbered to correspond with an index card. 
The particular model illustrated is of the tray type and is 
intended to be fitted into any convenient cupboard. Various 
types of cabinet models are also available, including a sectional 
type which can be gradually built up to almost any size much 
in the same way as a sectional bookcase. 


The Ideal Home Exhibition 


This is always one of the most attractive of Olympia’s shows 
and the one which has just concluded was perhaps the best 
staged of all so far. 

It seemed strange to see the stands of H.M.V. and Decca 
bedecked with glistening white refrigerators and not arrayed, 
as we have been wont to see them, with radio-gramophones 
and receivers. Decca did, however, find space in one corner 
of their stand to display Brunswick radio-gramophones and 
one or two acoustic instruments. The main part of their 
display, however, was of a range of electrical household 
appliances : toasters, kettles, washing machines and electric 
bulbs. 

The H.M.V. exhibit was composed entirely of refrigerators. 
Four models were shown ranging in price from 40 to 70 guineas. 

Radio sets and radio-gramophones were very scarce. Radio 
Recordagrams Ltd. were exhibiting a bijou radio-gramophone 
in a triangular cabinet and a new portable combined radio- 
gramophone and recording equipment housed in a case very 
little larger than an average sized portable gramophone. 

Marconiphone were responsible for the installation of the 
relay system by which means recorded music was broadcast 
throughout the Exhibition. The Marconiphone Minstrel 


show, carried out by four of the Marconiphone “ Lucerne ” 


radiograms and receivers, also filled in the intervals between 
the. popular programmes given by Sidney Baynes’ band on the 
third floor. 


Statistics 

According to figures published by The Wireless and Gramo- 
phone Trader, 1934 promises to be another good year for 
manufacturers of radio sets. Sales of British-made sets last 
year reached approximately the million mark, and were valued 
at a total figure of £14,092,000. 

The rising popularity of the modern all-mains instrument is 
strikingly shown by the fact that 523,000 instruments of this 
type were sold, the average price having fallen from £24 in 
1929 to £15 last year. The sales of battery sets totalled 376,00, 
while the annual turnover in batteries and accumulators 
reached £4,845,000. Radio-gramophones are increasing in 
public favour, approximately 67,000 having been manu- 
factured in this country last year, or nearly 5,000 more than 
the year before. 

Sales of British radio apparatus, including valves and 
components, reached the impressive total of £22,500,000, and 
gave employment to at least 75,000 people on the production 
side alone. 


New E.M.I. Instruments 

In addition to those new H.M.V., Marconiphone and 
Columbia radio receivers and radio-gramophones which are 
reviewed in this issue, announcements concerning other new 
models, and in the cases of Columbia and H.M.V. the reduction 
in the prices of existing models, were made on April 18th, 1934. 

Apart from the H.M.V.“ Fluid-Light Five’’ and the Columbia 
1006 receivers, the other new models introduced to the Press 
were the ‘“‘Superhet Portable Fluid-Light Six,” a receiver 
with enclosed aerial and moving-coil speaker, and the “‘ Super- 
het Five Four Two Autoradiogram,”’ which is the Five-Forty 
model with an automatic record-changer added. The prices 
of these two models are 16 guineas and 27 guineas respectively. 

The two instruments which have been reduced in price are 
the H.M.V. ‘‘Superhet Concert Seven’’ receiver and the 
Columbia ‘‘C.Q.A. Battery Radiograph”’; in future these 
will cost 17 guineas each. 

The Marconiphone range has been supplemented by three 
new instruments: Model 273, a five-battery superhet with 
A.V.C., push-pull output and a moving-coil speaker ; Model 
279, a six-valve mains set incorporating A.V.C., visual tuning 
and static suppressor ; and Model 296, a five-valve superhet 
with similar embellishments as those in the 279. The prices 
are 15 guineas, 16 guineas and 15 guineas respectively. These 
models will be available on May 7th, 1934. 


“SOUND” 


The reproduction of gr ph records for dancing 
or entertainment in large rooms or halls requires an 
amplifier giving an A.C, output in excess of 5 watts. 
The design of gramophone amplifiers of this type is 
work for sound engineers. ‘‘ Tannoy"’ have a 
unique experience in this field and will gladly 
advise you on all problems of power amplification. 


Write or phone: 


TANNOY 
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COLLECTORS’ 


[Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped, addressed envelope. | 


HE memoirs of Félia Litvinne, recently published in Paris, 

adds yet another volume to the collector’s library. Mme. 
Litvinne was a prima donna of what we now speak of as “ the 
old school,” when “‘ I am an artist ’’ was a complete answer to 
anything that might arise, accompanied by much waving of 
arms and well-controlled hysterics : by these means they got 
things done. 

A sister-in-law of Edouard, she was bound up with the 
Reszke tradition, and shared many of their artistic triumphs. 
It is interesting to recall that night in New York in 1896 when, 
as Siegfried, Jean reached the topmost heights of operatic 
achievement, and Melba came near to finishing her career in a 
single night through her ill-advised attempt at Briinnhilde. 
It was Litvinne who stepped into the breach, and thereby 
figured in the frenzy of gossip that followed, as tongues were 
not lacking to suggest undue influence by her distinguished 
relatives. We know now that neither Jean nor Edouard at 
any time used their influence without artistic justification ; 
moreover, Litvinne’s dominant position on the operatic stage 
after their retirement spoke for itself. 

Her début was in 1882, in Hérodiade, which was cast with 
Jean de Reszke, brother Edouard, and Maurel—a good begin- 
ning for a nineteen-year-old novice, and an interesting reflection 
on the choice of opera, especially when we recollect that Jean 
made his tenor début in the same work. We are inclined to be 
supercilious about operas of this kind nowadays, but I wonder 
what we should think of them if sung as in those days. 
There are others also; for instance, it is not Meyerbeer who is 
dead, but the singers to sing him : he was the greatest showman 
of all, but he demanded artists as big as himself, and plenty of 
them. 

Litvinne attained the distinction of the appointment of 
“soloist”? to the Czar, a high honour, but in spite of all her 
triumphs she has left little for us to remember her by, although 
it is still possible, for those who care to take the trouble, to 
hear her voice as it was exactly thirty years ago, a copy of one 
of her Fonotipia records having fallen into my hands, a little 
the worse for wear, a couple or so years ago. Her treatment of 
Voi lo sapete has that touch of authoritative certainty which is 
characteristic only of great singers who have reached their 
prime, and who belong, apparently, to a particular school of 
singing. It is noticeable in Patti, Tetrazzini, and Sembrich, 
but not in Eames or Melba, whose mastery was certainly no 
less convincing, but was differently expressed. But I expect 
I am getting into deep water. 


LONG and highly interesting letter from A.P. (Adelaide) 
reveals another staunch supporter of some of my less 


conventional views. Not only do his comments cover the 
question of modern singing, but they aver that his well-worn 
original copies of Caruso’s Ideale and O Paradiso give a far 
more beautiful reproduction than do the double-sided pressings 
of Caruso’s contemporary recordings. Of course these are 
two very fine examples, and show Caruso at the height of 
his powers as a world tenor. A.P., after a most discriminating 
review of his favourite records, declares that none give him 
greater pleasure than those by Bonci, Zenatello and de Lucia, 
which I had the pleasure of procuring for him. That Australia 
can produce very early specimens is shown by A.P.’s discovery 
of a cylinder by Scotti of Vi ravviso, and a Nichole disc by 
de Cisneros, the strikingly beautiful Amneris of 1905. 

T agree with everything you say, A.P., but when I spoke of 
certain prima donnas some months ago, I had in mind a very 
Special genre. 


CORNER 


F.S. (Sheffield) writes: ‘“‘. . . I first became interested in 
old records through reading ‘C.C.’ I always read these pages 
first, and often read them so much that I almost know them by 
heart. ... Bravo, F.S.! This was comforting after the 
cold douche recorded last month. I do not remember hearing 
from this correspondent before, so his information as to the 
whereabouts of some valuable originals is welcome. These 
include Scotti’s 1905 Credo, Boninsegna’s Madre Pietosa and 
Patti’s (among others) Si vous n’avez rien a me dire, which latter 
I bracket with Pur dicesti as the loveliest thing Patti has left 
us. 


J.B. (Woodford Green) reports further progress, of which 
special mention may be made of a 1902 10-inch Habanera by 
Calvé, and collectors’ specimens by Melba, Edward Lloyd, 
William Paull, Alice Esty, Andrew Black, Sarasate, Ancona, 
Anselmi, Boninsegna and Patti. How on earth does he do it? 


Judging from letters, and records, which I receive from R.B. 
(Milan) from time to time, it is clear that here is a collector 
of international importance; and many are the English 
collections that have been enriched by specimens that have 
been sent to me for distribution from this quarter. Recently 
I have received from him such rare gems as L’altra notte, by 
Bellincioni; Air, Pescatore di Perle, by Boronat; and Credo, 
by Kashmann. The last is a name practically unknown here, 
but his records appeared on our celebrity list in 1904. 

Quite recently R.B. reported a wonderful find of 
magnificent specimens from an old collection, including the 
Jewel Song, Waltz Song, and Home, Sweet Home, all by 
Suzanne Adams; the five 1903 Red Labels by Giraldoni, 
namely, the airs from Hérodiade, Cristofero Colombo, Demonio, 
Aida and Tannhduser; the two most precious discs (from 
the collector’s point of view) of Caruso—the Iris and Adriana 
Lecouvreur airs ; Renaud’s Damnation de Faust (1902); and 
Mme. Figner in Pique Dame, also 1902. The last named is 
probably unique, unless copies survive in Russia. For sheer 
quality I think we must award the palm to this parcel ; any 
one of them would be an historic find, although possibly 
Giraldoni is less well known than some. He was an occasional 
visitor to Covent Garden in the old days, but at the time 
I heard him (1906) his voice was unpleasing and probably 
worn, though his acting as Scarpia more than compensated for 
his vocal shortcomings. On that occasion, with Giachetti as 
Tosca, whose art had arrived at precisely the same stage, it 
may be doubted whether Sardou’s melodrama ever received 
a more realistic rendering ; but Puccini was sadly out of it. 

However, Giraldoni’s records will be hailed at their historic 
value ; they date from 1903 and were withdrawn from our 
catalogue in the same year. 

Further news from R.B. tells of a parcel containing nearly 
all the 1903 de Lucia and de Luca issues ; a number of the 
1902-3 Carusos; two more Giraldoni, and a London Plangon. 
Many of these are for exchange, so collectors having anything 
to offer may like to know that R.B. will consider only speci- 
mens by the following: Ackté, Bréval, de Lussan, Parkina, 
Litvinne, Russitano, Arimondi, Albani, de Reszke, and Van 
Dyck. 

Ackté will recall memories of twenty-five years ago ; I saw 
her at Covent Garden as Elsa, Senta and Salomé ; I think she 
was located at the Paris Opera, and that her records were 
French Fonotipia. I am glad to know that Elizabeth Parkina’s 
name is known and remembered abroad: she was an extra- 
ordinarily good little singer, and rumour had it that her 
success as an understudy in major réles was sometimes _ 
embarrassing. 

Giuseppe de Luca is a name that hitherto has made only 
infrequent appearances in ‘‘C.C.” for the reason that no 
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previous mention has been made of his early G. & T. records, 
These were included in the English Red Label list in the year 
1903 only ; and until receiving R.B.’s letter I could not say 
that a single copy existed. Although de Luca was described in 
the catalogue of that year as being one of the best known 
baritones of Italy, it is probable that he is even better known 
to-day, especially in America, where he is still maintaining the 
old operatic standards and traditions. He first appeared at 
Covent Garden in the autumn of 1907—the season in which 
Tetrazzini made her London début—when I heard him in 
La Bohéme: a performance which was chaotic, on both sides 
of the footlights, so I have no very clear recollections. He sang 
in summer seasons a few years later with far greater prominence 
and success. 

My apologies to H.P.H.G. (Acton) for saying (in March) that 
his Melba 03050 Good- Bye belonged to the 1907 series ; this was 
a serious libel. as it was one of the 1905 issue, and a beautiful 
record. The 1904 Good-Bye, although with two verses only, 
is still better, and those of us who have fine copies of this are 
among the lucky ones. 

R.E.H. (Victoria), a loyal follower of Collectors’ Corner, has 
achieved two records by Francisco (Prologue and Porter Song) 
which are apparently original. The Prologue is a 1903 recording 
and should have etched matrix number ; and the Porter Song 
was a year later. These and other records which were made 
by the Victor Company, and retailed by the G. & T. Co. in its 
own sphere, bore a note to this effect on the ordinary G. & T. 
Label. The 1903 Franciscos were among the first to be sold 
in this manner. 

R.E.H. discovered the 12-inch La Paloma, with Dog Label, 
at the same time, and I am glad to know that he shares my 
admiration for it ; but let me suggest that the accompaniment 
should not be so bad as he seems to find it : what machine is he 
using? He notes the difference in treatment with Zélie de 


Lussan’s version—a difference which is very considerable. 
P.A. (Winscombe) is interested in my references to the 


London records of Melba made in 1904—5-6, and wishes to 
know whether these are obtainable as special pressings. The 
answer is yes, if he doesn’t mind paying the penal charge of 
two guineas for each copy. 

The next question is not so easy : can I say whether there 
are any present-day records which have the same artistic 
standard as the old ones? 

The difficulty about present-day recording is to know when 
it truly represents the singer and when it represents merely 
the ingenuity of the engineers. I gather that P.A. has read 
my previous occasional remarks on this point, and I am not 
prepared to say an off-hand yes or no to the query. We know 
that faking is an accomplished fact, and may infer that a 
record will not be allowed to suffer commercially for lack of it. 
We also know (or ought to) that our aural senses are gradually 
but surely becoming attuned to a type of sound which we are 
apt to mistake for pure sound—a state of affairs for which the 
moving-coil speaker is chiefly, though not entirely, responsible 
—a sort of glazed, or varnished, effect, which to my mind bears 
the same relation to pure sound as the mask of a young woman 
fresh from the beauty parlour bears to a human countenance. 
It is significant also how quickly we assimilate this, especially 
if we rely on “‘ canned ”’ music too much. So insidious is it 
that our senses may become drugged even before the finishing 
of a record. What is the truth, I wonder, about the record of 
O patria mia, by Eva Turner? The opening bar gave me all 
that impression of artificiality, but as the record progressed 
I became convinced that I was listening not only to great 
singing, but also to a great voice at its best. I should like to 
think that all those glorious tones with which the voice was 
clothed were indeed the singer’s very own, but there is some- 
thing about these newly discovered overtones that has a 
hypnotic effect upon our senses, and which makes us believe 
. in what is not real. 

Then consider the case of Gigli’s record of Che gelida manina ; 
it is so good that it is a pity it is not better ; I have seldom 
heard so much vanity and affectation, or such glorious vocalisa- 


tion. But the point is that we can also hear a degree of pu 
and blowing which strongly suggests too near a proximity to 
the microphone, with consequential exaggeration in every 
other direction. For it stands to reason that if we hear 
breathing that under normal conditions we ought not to hear, 
we are also hearing an abnormal voice ; the whole performance 
is magnified—or faked, as I see it. I do not say it is done 
deliberately, but with this new power of amplification so readily 
to hand, the temptation to use it must be strong. My 
American correspondent of March has replied to me by asking 
why we need worry about faithful recording when reproducing 
machines vary so widely in character: the answer to which 
seems to be that we may as well start right, at any rate; 
otherwise it is hopeless. 


Readers of THE GRAMOPHONE have been told, with authority, | 
that ‘‘ mechanised ”’ music has improved public taste, and in 
the same utterance that it has revolutionised music itself. 
With the latter part of this statement it is impossible to 
disagree, since the human and natural production of music is 
being transferred to the reproduction of whatever loudspeaker 
or gramophone may be favoured by the listener. Whether this 
shifting of the musical centre of gravity is the improvement 
referred to is not absolutely clear, but I will commit myself 
to the opinion that the change in public taste is keeping pace 
with just such a movement ; but whether such a change is an 
improvement is another matter. If we prefer this exaggerated 
and luscious dope let us be frank about it, and say so ; but if 
anybody has deluded himself into thinking that he is listening 
to the “real thing’’ on an ordinary good class commercial 
apparatus, let him strike a chord on a grand piano during a 
wireless or gramophone performance ; this will settle the matter 
more decisively than pages of argument. 

It needs no emphasizing that the old-time celebrity records 
were intended for those who, like readers of Collectors’ Corner 
to-day, were intensely interested in the voices and methods of 
the great singers, and did not regard their gramophones as 
playthings or conversational backgrounds. They paid ten, 
fifteen or twenty-one shillings each for the pleasure of listening 
to as much of the voice as their gramophones could handle § 
without blasting, accompanied by the full force of the scratch 
of the steel needle, and noting the sometimes rapid deteriora- 
tion of their discs. They were bought for the personal and 
artistic interest that was in them, and not for their technical 
merits, as is shown by those specimens which present-day 
collectors are turning up, which are definitely less pleasing in 
quality than the more popular issues. Their condition shows 
that they were not much played, but their owners were 
doubtless as proud to possess examples by, say, Bellincioni, 
Joachim, Grieg and Chaminade as of their Carusos and 
Battistinis. I doubt the extent to which the Companies are 
called upon to cater for a similar demand nowadays, so it may 
be that they are not much concerned with historical considera- 
tions. 

The death of our friend and master Herman Klein is an 
event which touches Collectors’ Corner nearly, since he was 
the true embodiment of the spirit of the Golden Age of Music. 
Mr. Klein’s “Golden Age ”’ was in fact earlier than our own, 
which he regarded as a sort of aftermath, or, as he put it, 
operdimmerung ; nevertheless he made it clear, both publicly 
and privately, that he held this period in high regard, and that 
our enthusiasm for what is left to us was not misplaced. We 
in Collectors’ Corner may congratulate outselves that our 
general views on the more recent history of operatic singing 
were shared by so world-wide an authority, and his death 
deprives us of the moral and actual support which was always 
there for the asking : it also prevented what promised to be an 
unusually interesting collaboration with “ C.C.’’— in a broadcast 
of the genuine old records which had been arranged for (ood 
Friday, an event which would have been pleasing to the many 
readers who have written to me on the subject. We shall have 
to get on without him as best we can. 

P. G. H. 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


A Word of Thanks 


It is warming to hear from several readers that they have 
taken to Elgar, sometimes late in their musical experience, 
and found a treasure. In letters sympathetic about our great 
loss, they offer me thanks for introducing them to his music. 
They, best of all, will realise that no pleasure can be keener 
than for a musician to pass on a good thing, and find it accept- 
able by those he seeks to serve. I thank them all. 


Useful Books 


A service not uncommonly asked is that of recommending 
books. When the request is explicit (as when, e.g., a student 
of psychology inquires where he can get hold of the latest news 
of mental-musical mind-probing), I can most readily answer, 
or at least set about finding out. It is when the desire is 
expressed in such general terms as ‘‘ Please send me the names 
of a few books on music, and biographies. . . . I would like to 
know something about it .. .’’ that, in the face of hundreds 
of volumes, I am a bit staggered. That particular request 
comes from a small town in South Africa, and the slightest 
imagination helps me to realise how difficult it probably is 
for the writer to sample books; also, thinking of my own 
vagueness about subjects I am ignorant of, but interested in, 
I am eager to offer what help I can here. The chief difficulty 
lies in knowing how much my correspondents know of music. 
To be on the safe side, they will not take it amiss if, in the 
absence of any guidance, I presume they speak as untechnical 
inquirers. 

It will be useful to list several series of volumes. Some of 
them deal with lives, some with works, and some with both 
life and works, in varying proportions : 

Living Masters of Music (Lane, 3s. 6d. each). Chiefly the 
lives. Wood, Elgar, Joachim, Leschetizky, Puccini, 
Bruneau, Paderewski, Debussy, Strauss, Bantock. 

The Music of the Masters (Lane, 3s. 6d. each). The works. 
Brahms, Bach, Wagner, Tchaikovsky, Beethoven, Elgar 
(to Op. 50 only). 

Masters of Music (Kegan Paul, cheap edition, 3s. 6d. each). 
Lives and works. Wagner, Liszt, Schumann, Beethoven. 

The Master Musicians (Dent, revised editions in progress, 
edited by Blom: 4s. 6d. each). Lives and works. Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Tchaikovsky, Wagner. 

The Mayfair Biographies. Short, rather sketchy, with 
pictures and bits of MS. reproduced. The type of small 
interest-arousing or reward-book. 1s. 6d. each. .Beethoven, 
Brahms, Liszt, Mozart, Schumann (Murdoch). 

My lists are not exhaustive, and not every book is of equal 
value, but any of the above can be enjoyed by the inquiring 
mind. Later I will give some lists of books not in series. Only 
one author, so far (but wait till W.R.A. gets a decade off !), 
amiably and helpfully constitutes a one-man series, and 
everybody knows and values his work—our old friend P. A. 
Scholes. The best thing is to get the Oxford Press’s booklet 
about all his writings (except the doughty ones on humani- 
tarianism, for which he has my especially hearty cheer). 


Chewing the Cud 


Now and again a letter goes deeply into esthetics and musical 
psychology. I am specially grateful for that, because I am 
profoundly interested in the way the wheels go round, in 
composers and in us; but naturally I must not spend much 
Space on these matters. They mostly have to be gone into 
at length, privately ; but here is a brief sentence from the 
much appreciated letter of a Scots student of psychology 
which readers may like to chew over: ‘‘ Does it ever strike 
you as peculiar that introspective music gives us music at its 
best, and at its worst ? ” 


I am increasingly interested in the large question of music’s 
effects, and to listen to the B.B.C.’s Strange Music (I am glad 
we are to have more) made one wonder what extraordinary 
principle can cover all these widely differing forms of art, 
some of which seem, to the new-coming foreigner, strikingly 
unattractive. The problems of musical esthetics, in the 
broadest provenance, may be rooted in psychological territory 
as dim and little explored as was the African continent in the 
fifteenth century. I am astonished to learn that the Bantus 
of South Africa practise two-part harmony (actually, melodic 
parallelism) very like that of our medieval monks ! 


No Prizes—Too Easy 

From a literary contemporary : . . the cheapness, 
sordidness, empty vulgarity, brazen effrontery, materialistic 
pretentiousness and lack of taste that characterise the music 
of Wagner.” 


(a) Name ? (b) Forfeit ? 


Parallels 


A propos my quotation from The Dickensian of the views 
of Elgar and Delius about Dickens’ novels, I would add my 
gentle convinction that nobody who loves Dickens can be 
wholly bad. But at least one thorough musician I know of 
cannot read Dickens—or, he adds, hear Weber with pleasure. 
I suggest that music-lovers can gather useful ideas about 
structure from great examples of drawing and form in literature, 
such as the opening of Bleak House, and the beautiful launching 
of Kidnapped (I like to hope that all good Dickensians are 
good Stevensonians too). There are symphonic parallels in 
great literature that we lovers of books enlarge our awareness 
by noting. It may not be remembered by all that Dickens, 
early ambitious for fame upon the stage, planned, at twenty- 
three, an opera, collaborating with Hullah in The Village 
Coquettes. There were some hitherto unpublished letters from 
the eager author to his composer friend in the autumn, 1933, 
number of The Dickensian. 


Mechanical Music in Olden Times 


A good article with this title appeared in the American 
Musical Quarterly in January by the learned Hugo Leichten- 


tritt. A pity that the word ‘‘ mechanical ”’ is necessary. Some 
people do not like it. It is made to cover too much—all forms 
of reproduced music. ‘‘ Reproduced ’’ seems a better word. 
But the player-piano reproduces, and yet needs a good deal of 
skill to get really musical results. Parlophone gave us a charm- 
ing record of the flute-clocks playing Haydn’s music (R1164). 
About a hundred years ago, Dr. Leichtentritt tells us, ‘‘ they 
occupied the place now filled by the phonograph.”” Beethoven 
enjoyed hearing the one at his favourite restaurant, and wrote 
some trifles for this type of instrument. We remember the 
disastrous ‘‘ battle’? symphony that he meant to write for 
Maelzel’s ‘‘ Panharmonikon.” It was bad enough on the 
orchestra. I was thinking about old music-makers when look- 
ing for a musical box, the only right orchestra for a toy theatre. 
The Caledonian Market, even, has not yet yielded one, but I 
search hopefully. I wonder whether the Children’s Hour 
signature tune is played on one ? Or is it a record ? The latest 
marvel is the Martenot radio instrument, lately demonstrated 
here. The best points seem to be that instrumental imitations 
can be got—trumpet, ’cello, fiddle, etc. (it is all solo playing, 
so far), and that neither portamento (slide) nor wobble is 
unavoidable ; though that will not prevent people abusing 
these condiments. The last player of an instrument of 
this type that I heard (at a non-stop vaudeville show) was not 
guiltless. The development of a simple keyboard is useful. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 

[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s 
full name and address must be given. A stamped lope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
ts desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents.] 





THE RECORDED VOICE AND THE REAL THING. 
(To the Editor of TH=E GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—I regret that I cannot, for two reasons, make the 
pilgrimage suggested by Mr. A. E. Bles in his letter in the 
February issue regarding my recent article, ‘‘ The Recorded 
Voice and the Real Thing.” Firstly, because I am fortunate 
enough to possess already an absolutely first-class gramophone 
—an E.M.G. Mark Nine ; and secondly, because I see no reason 
for retracting a single word of what I wrote in my article. 

Mr. Bles says that what I wrote about certain vocal records 
differed widely from the opinion of all his musical friends. Of 
course, I accept that statement fully ; but I would like to 
point out on the other hand that the views I expressed have 
elicited warm approval from several other gramophiles, includ- 
ing one in London whose opinion is thought very highly of by 
many discriminating gramophiles. 

Mr. Bles would seem to me to be labouring under the 
delusion that because a record gives forth pleasant sounds it 
is therefore a perfect record, whereas nothing, of course, is so 
far from the truth. This latter was true in the old days of 
acoustic recording and it is truer than ever to-day, when so 
much is left to the discretion of the recording engineers. 

I repeat that no record has yet been issued that does real 
justice to the voices of those three great singers, Maria 
Olszewska, Dusolina Giannini and Sigrid Onegin ; and that 
Elisabeth Schumann ‘“‘sounds very poorly, except on the best 
gramophones and with fibre needles.”” I may add that I am 
sufficiently daring to assert that the Mozart airs could be much 
better sung than they are by Schumann in the records Mr. Bles 
mentions, DB1011 and DB946. 

If Mr. Bles wishes to hear a record which I think could not 
be s , either as to the actual recording or the singing, 
let him hear Rethberg’s Otello airs on H.M.V. DB1517, on a 
first-class open horn machine—and with a fibre needle. He will 
not regret it. 

Yours faithfully, 


Clonmel, co. Tipperary. Tuomas O’BRIEN. 


ORGAN RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—With the main point raised by Mr. Lake, in 
his letter (March issue), I most whole-heartedly concur. I 
have been reiterating the same thing for some years past in 
the columns of various musical journals, THE GRAMOPHONE 
included. 

When will the recording companies realise that what they 
have been putting out recently under the guise (or disguise) 
of organ music, is not of the slightest interest to any lover of 
serious organ music, who is now beginning to give up all hope 
of ever being able to hear in recorded form the masterpieces 
written for his instrument ? 

Take the B.B.C. organ records so far issued. Who, to begin 
with, wants yet another Toccata and Fugue in D minor (two 
were actually issued in one month!)? Who wants Widor’s 
Pontifical March, which was recorded and, one might have 
thought, disposed of early on? Who wants Hollins’ Concert 
Overture, which is just the bright tinsel its title suggests ? 


Finally, who on earth, in a Connoisseur Supplement, expects to 
be insulted with a Fountain Reverie? 

And to think that excellent artists, among our best per. 
formers, Thalben-Ball and Berkeley Mason, are being imposed 
upon like this. 

One really fine organ record has been issued lately—Reger’s 
Fantasia on ‘‘ Unser Gott”? (Decca-Polydor)—but this sort 
of thing comes along as infrequently as leap year. Both the 
public and the recording companies seem to have given up 
hope, but for different reasons. I have not, and am still a 
crusader in the cause. In fact, I have spent the last sixteen 
months preparing a book on “‘ The Organ and its Music ”’ for 
the gramophone lover. 

Yours faithfully, 


Bedford. A. C. D. pE Brisay. 


PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS IN MODERN 
RECORDING. 
(To the Editor of Taz GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—I was very interested indeed to read Mr. 
Nathan’s letter in the February number of THE GRAMOPHONE 
and the replies to it in the March number about the recording 
of the percussion instruments. I quite agree with what he 
says. As regards the B.B.C. Orchestra’s record of the 
‘* Meistersinger ’’ Overture, there is a lot to be desired as 
regards the timpani. I too fail to find the triangle, but with 
‘** Universal ” needles I find the cymbals are there, just the two 
strokes at the end. I have found that on my Mark 10A % 
cymbals, triangle, tambourine, glockenspiel and xylophone | 
come out better with ‘‘ Universals ” than with fibre. A fine 
record for percussion is the last number of the ‘‘ Mlada” 
Suite recorded by Coates on H.M.V. I always regard Rimsky- } 
Korsakov as the best scorer for percussion that there has ever 
been, and perhaps Elgar. In the above record the tambourine / 
and triangle are much better with “‘ Universal ” needles than 
with fibre. There is a fine part for three timpani, and the side- 
drum part is beautifully done by Mr. Hanrahan, who was then 
the side-drummer of the L.S.0. I happened to be at the 
Kingsway Hall one Tuesday evening when that record was 
made. I was waiting to go in there for a rehearsal myself 
immediately after that session, and I heard it through the 
glass door! I noted that Mr. O’Neil, the timpanist, was 
“keeping down,”’ but in the record we hear him at sufficient 
volume. 

Some of the newer records leave a lot to be desired. In fact, 
as regards the first two ‘‘ Pomp and Circumstance ” Marches 
as recently re-done by Elgar. and the B.B.C. Orchestra, they 
are very loud, and infinitely inferior to those made with the 
Albert Hall Orchestra some time back in Queen’s Hall. The 
effect of a full orchestra playing as one knows it, is many 
times more true in the older recordings. But at the same time 
the new No. 4 March on the back of the new “‘ Cockaigne” 
is quite first-rate. I have always had a great affection for the 
records of this “‘ vintage ’’ made in Queen’s Hall. I have one 
rather remarkable record of the Bach-Elgar ‘“‘ Fantasia and 
Fugue in C minor” made by Elgar and the Albert Hall 
Orchestra, which was never in the English list, but is an 
Italian pressing. I picked it up second-hand in brand new 
unscratched condition, and the percussion in that is superb. | 
The timpani have full weight, and the glockenspiel is there, and } 
the cymbals in it compare with that great crash in the recording 
of “‘ Till Eulenspiegel ” by Furtwangler. Timpani in American 
records vary a lot, but then the American players use @ curious | 
soft ‘‘ snowball ” headed stick, which perhaps does not bring 
the stroke out. The Germans use a similar stick, but I find 
the timpani recording in Polydor records is usually very good. 
If there are any readers who want “‘ the real thing,”’ let them 
pick up, if they can, the Polydor set of ‘‘ Scheherazade.” 

I am a timpanist and percussion player myself, so naturally 
I look for my own instruments in records. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, N.W.1. S. K. RuTHErRForpD. 
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A SUGGESTION. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear S1r,—While listening to the Columbia record of the 
Beethoven Sketches (L1934) which was issued some years ago, 
it occurred, to me how useful this type of record would be if 
applied to the recordings of many of the larger works which 
are to be found in the gramophone catalogues. 

To give an instance: with the Schénberg Gurre-Lieder 
which is issued in the H.M.V. Connoisseur’s Catalogue, the 
first record is devoted to a talk on the work by Leopold 
Stokowski, with illustrations on the piano. Could we not 
as a supplementary record to album sets have a record included 
explaining the principal points of interest and giving the 
leading themes, etc., of the work? It would add greatly to the 
interest of the work, particularly to people who are unable to 
play a musical instrument or read music, or who are unable to 
understand the highly technical data which are available for 
the more advanced musician. 

A “non-performing ’’ music lover would find it much easier 
to pick out the themes as they presented themselves throughout 
the work if he had actually heard them played several times 
beforehand and the main points of interest explained in a 
simple manner by a musician who is capable of making the 
most difficult things appear simple. Such a person, for instance, 
as Mr. Percy Scholes. It would be interesting to have other 
readers’ views on the matter. 

Yours faithfully, 


Chester. R. P. WILiiraMs. 


RACHMANINOV. 
(To the Editor of Tok GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Str,—In view of the fact that Rachmaninov is 
universally held to be one of the greatest of living pianists, it 
is somewhat surprising to note how infrequently a recording by 
him is issued. In comparison, Cortot, Rubinstein, Schnabel, 
Backhaus and others are prolific recorders. Rachmaninov is 
now at the height of his powers ; his repertoire is immense and 
his interpretations show that the composer’s point of view is 
usually the best. Owing to the sentimental playing by many 
pianists of the music of Chopin a totally wrong conception 
of the stature of this composer is often received. Rachmaninov’s 
performances of Chopin are delicate without being feminine, 
and without doubt his virile, spirited, yet tender readings are 
reincarnations of the thought of the Polish composer. 

Rachmaninov’s own music is justly held in world-wide 
esteem. An album containing the Twenty-four Preludes 
played by the composer himself would surely be welcome 
instead of the endless duplication of familiar works already 
in the catalogue. His first Sonata (Op. 28) would also be an 
acceptable venture and it is to be hoped that the fourth 
eee (Op. 40) will find its way into a future Connoisseur’s 
ist. 

Those who were fortunate enough to attend Rachmaninov’s 
recent recital heard him play two of his Etudes Tableaux from 
Op. 33 and Op. 39. These pieces are abundant in rich chords 
and they show his complete mastery of the art of the instrument. 
Individual, imaginative, poetic and highly expressive as they 
are, the Etudes Tableaux deserve to be far better known. 

_ In conclusion, it is to be hoped that a recording will be 
issued very soon by this very great artist. 
Yours faithfully, 


Isleworth. L. Sarony Fry. 


HOROWITZ. 
(To the Editor of Tat GRAMOPHONE.) 
Dear Str,—I wonder how many of your readers have bought 


H.M.V. record No. DA1305—Horowitz playing Chopin’s 
Mazurka in F minor and his Etude in F? I bought it straight 
away on reading “ C.M.C.’s”’ review of it in the November 
1933 number of THz GRAMOPHONE, and such a perfect gem is it 
that it has to be kept as the last item of any gramophone 
programme, anything following it being in the nature of an 


anticlimax. Horowitz’s virtuosity and musicianship are 
truly astounding and place him in the forefront of pianists, 

aged, middle-aged, or young. 
Could not H.M.V. be prevailed upon to produce a set of 
Chopin’s études played by this genius? 
Yours faithfully, 


Poona. F. E. Le MarcHanpD. 


EVAN WILLIAMS. 
(To the Editor of Tat GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—Having joined issue with Mr. P. G. Hurst 
already over the vocal and artistic standing of the late Clarence 
Whitehill, I feel a little diffident of doing so again over another 
of his remarks in ‘“‘ Collectors’ Corner’ because I may be 
accused of being anti-Hurst in my opinions and outlook, which 
is hardly the case. His opinion of the late Evan Williams is 
what causes me intense surprise, and his criticisms will hardly 
bear a serious examination. 

It is true that a large proportion of Evan Williams’ record- 
ings were songs of somewhat ordinary quality, though to call 
them pot-boilers is rather sweeping, and this criticism might 
be applied to Caruso, John McCormack, and other first-rate 
singers. Let us concede that Williams was never guilty of the 
appalling “‘ sob ’”’ notes which even Caruso used comparatively 
freely, as in ‘‘ Vesti la giubba,” nor of the inordinately long 
top notes which all Italian tenors seem to regard as the hall- 
mark of their ability. 

His voice was a pure tenor, free from nasality or artificiality 
of any kind, and of his artistry there can surely be no question. 
His singing of ‘‘ I hear you calling me ”’ is, I think, far superior 
to McCormack’s, and his recorded output includes a variety 
such as few singers, tenors particularly, have the will or the 
ability to tackle—as far as we can tell. 

His records of ‘‘ Comfort ye” and “ Every Valley” are 
masterpieces, so also are his ‘“‘ Sound an Alarm ’’—the highly 
praised record made only a year or so ago by a prominent 
English tenor is almost amateurish beside it. 

‘** Lohengrin’s Narrative ” and the ‘ Prize Song,’’ both in 
English, are also of the highest quality, and far better sung in 
every way than the majority. His ‘‘ Ingemisco,” from Verdi’s 
‘** Requiem,” seems to me better than Caruso’s record : I heard 
the two at the same sitting, and unhesitatingly chose Evan 
Williams’s. 

It is only fair to add that Caruso told a lady of my acquaint- 
ance that in his opinion Evan Williams had ‘‘ the most beautiful 
voice in the world ’—a splendid tribute, and a generous one, 
from the world’s greatest tenor. Other friends who heard him 
have assured me that in beauty of voice and expression they 
had seldom, if ever, heard his equal. Granted that his was a 
light tenor, and as such cannot fairly be compared with the 
‘** robusto ’’ voice—the two do not meet on the same ground. 
But in purity and sweetness those who heard him say there is 
no question of his pre-eminence, and in listening to a record of 
his there is also the feeling that he has thought out the full 
meaning of every word he is singing, and feels its entire signi- 
ficance : in other words he was a “ finished ” artist, not merely 
a ‘finished ’ vocalist. Ninety per cent. of Italian tenors give 
me the strong impression that they are conscious of being the 
owners of a completely trained voice, that they revel in it, and 
that they expect their audience (in the words of Mr. Ernest 
Newman) to “ weep like anything to hear such quantities of 
sound,”’ the words being merely incidental necessities. 

If Evan Williams did sing a number of second or third rate 
songs, he at least put all he knew into them and infused into 
them a quality few other singers could have done. In con- 
clusion, one might remark that in oratorio he had few equals, 
that his voice was too light for opera though his two Wagnerian 
songs are exceptionally well sung, that in English ballads and 
Welsh songs he was first-rate, and that in all he did he was an 
artist—and is there any other tenor to-day who has the pluck 
or intelligence to record things like ‘‘ The Bay of Biscay ” and 
other old English songs? 
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Mr. Klein knew as much as anyone living about the human 
voice, and I still regret that I was detained on the evening 
he broadcast these records and so heard only the last two. 

It is a little disconcerting to find that Mr. Hurst either 
knows so little about one of the sweetest voices of the last 
fifty years or is unable to appreciate its quality. I seem to 
remember his praising some records of Titta Ruffo’s: if so, 
this would perhaps account for it, as the mind which can like 
what a singing master once described to me as “ shouting and 
bawling ” could hardly be expected to appreciate the infinitely 
more refined art of Evan Williams. 

I join with your correspondent Mr. Robert F. Nathan in 
hoping that the Gramophone Company will re-create for us a 
record or two of this great English-speaking singer, who was 
technically an American but actually a Welsh-speaking 
Welshman of pure Welsh ancestry. 

Yours faithfully, 

Exmouth. F. F. WILLIAMs. 

MUSICAL EDUCATION AND THE PUBLIC. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—May I be allowed to say a few words on the 
above subject raised by Mr. T. Macdonald and taken up by 
Mr. W. R. Anderson? The W.E.A. branch of which I am a 
member is not large and could do with a far greater amount of 
support and interest. The adult education in this district is 
looked after chiefly by The Armstrong College Board of Extra 
Mural Studies (University Extension Lectures), but it is 
important to remember that the W.E.A. was the means where- 
by the Extra Mural Board was formed in the first place. 

Unfortunately I must confirm Mr. Anderson’s view of the 
lack of support for the classes, and in my experience it does not 
apply only to ‘“‘ Musical Appreciation.’’ Classes on Philosophy, 
Social Problems, etc., do not find much more support. As far 
as I am aware the W.E.A. does not make a practice of appealing 
in any large measure for members, but issues circulars showing 
the value of the association and leaves individuals to come 
forward more or less of their own accord. 

In conclusion I would urge the plea put forward by Mr. 
Macdonald and ask all readers of your valuable paper to get in 
touch with the local branch of the W.E.A. or similar organisa- 
tion. The fee for any class is generally quite small—somewhere 
about 5s. for a course of 18-20 lectures—and given reasonable 
support a good class is practically assured. This might also 
be the means of bringing benefit to the unfortunate brethren 
of Mr. Anderson, with whom I sympathise greatly. 

Yours faithfully, 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Wo. BEst. 


PLUM LABEL CELEBRITIES. 
(To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE.) 
Dear Srr,—To the interesting Plum Label list of chamber 
music given by Mr. L. Gibbes in your April number should 
be added the splendid set of Ravel’s Quartet (H.M.V. C2268-—71) 


made by the Virtuoso String Quartet. Both playing and 
recording are fully equal to the best. Why cannot we have 
more on the same lines? 
Yours faithfully, 
St. Bees, Cumberland. GEORGE Drxon, Lieut.-Colonel. 

[We have received letters and articles from other readers to 
supplement Mr. Gibbes’s list and hope to publish the more 
discriminating of them in future issues. Meanwhile, thanks 
to the writers.—ED.] 


* ” * 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Singing Voice, by E. R. Garnett Passe. 
Clive Carey. Pitman, 6s. net. 

Two Hundred Folk Carols, edited by Sir Richard R. Terry, 
Mus.D., F.R.C.O. Burns Oates and Washbourne, 18s. net. 


Foreword by 


SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


II—BUILDING UP A RECORD LIBRARY 
Making a Start 


Getting together a collection of suitable records for listening 
lessons is an interesting, though complex, problem that can be 
tackled from many different angles. Each year the quantity 
and quality of good teaching material increases by leaps and 
bounds, thus making it harder to decide how to spend the 
money available : and each year the task is also simplified by 
the borrowing facilities arranged especially for the benefit of 
schools by the more enterprising educational authorities, 
Where a library is about to be formed a good beginning is half | 
the battle. Before proceeding to choose examples for organised 
courses it is as well to have a nucleus of general miscellaneous 
works which are at once able to attract the pupils’ attention. 
Half a dozen characteristic and programme pieces ought to be J 
enough. The following have never failed to interest children: | 
Children’s Overture (Quilter), Shepherd’s Hey (Grainger), | 
Parade of the Tin Soldiers (Jessel), Trumpet Voluntary 
(Purcell), Stars and Stripes (Sousa), L’Apprenti Sorcier (Dukas), 
Valse Triste (Sibelius), Danse Macabre (Saint-Saéns), Peer 
Gynt (Grieg), Shepherd Fennel’s Dance (Gardiner), and Carnival 
of Animals (Saint-Saéns). In the programme works it is 
important to tell the story beforehand and indicate its pro- 
gress during the first hearing. 


Records to Avoid 


With a few exceptions, the purchase of complete album 
works like symphonies, concertos, quartets, etc., is unwise for 
the reason that immature minds can neither cope with extended | 
movements nor appreciate the finer points of continued style 
and cyclic experience. Single movements, or even parts of 
movements, are ample for teaching purposes, and this leaves / 
scope for greater variety. There also seems little to be gained 
in presenting to the children arrangements of well-known works 
when original renderings are available: a piano version of 
Le Cygne, or an organ transcription of Finlandia, should never | 
be found in a school record library. 


Teaching Material 

Since the piano, violin, and human voice are familiar to all 
children, there is much to be said for confining the bulk of the 
library to orchestral works, chamber music, and instrumental 
solos. But before making haphazard purchases a scheme of 
teaching should be first mapped out. With young children 
concentric methods are likely to be most successful. In other 
words, group a series of lessons around a particular period, 
composer, or instrument. By means of a few well-chosen 
madrigals a class may be encouraged to re-live the great 
Elizabethan age of music in England; similarly Haydn’s 
humour and joy of life may be exemplified by lessons on the 
Toy Symphony, Surprise Symphony, and so-called Gipsy 
Rondo ; or again the peculiar qualities of the harpsichord may § 
be brought out by means of Daquin’s The Cuckoo, Rameau’s | 
La Poule, and Byrd’s Sellinger’s Round. With older children 
a more serious course may be pursued on periodic lines, in 
which case there is no better foundation than the Columbia 
History, augmented by Parlophone’s 2,000 Years of Music, 
and a few additions to bring the collection up to present times. 
Contemporary examples should by no means be avoided, 
since works proving unacceptable to adults often arouse 
enthusiasm in innocent youngsters : Stravinsky’s Petroushka, 
Honegger’s Pacific 231, movements from Holst’s The Planets, 
and much of Ravel’s music have on occasion been exploited 
with success. 

W. W. JOHNSON. 


(To be continued.) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS XXIV] THE GRAMOPHONE MAY 1934 





The “‘ Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


Rates—Advertisements are accepted for this section at the rate 
of twopence per word with a minimum charge of two shillings. 
The advertiser's name and address will be charged for, and single 
letters and single figures will be counted as words. Compound 
words will be counted as two words. All advertisements must be 
prepaid in the form of postal orders or cheques addressed to The 
Advertisement Manager, THe GramorHonz, 104, Soho Square, 
London, W.1. Should the advertiser desire his announcement to 
be addressed to a box number, c/o THz GramoPHonE, 10a, Soho 
Square, W.1 (which address—six words—must, of course, be paid 
for at the ordinary rate of twopence per word), 6d. extra for the 
forwarding of replies must be sent. 








FOR SALE 


OMPLETE set of ‘‘ THE GRAMOPHONE ”’ from No. 1 to date, including 
scarce early numbers, unbound, excellent condition.—Offers to SHaw- 
cross, WARDLEYs, SipForRD, DrEvon. 
saggy of THz GramopHoneE, perfect condition, Vol. II, except 
Nos. 1/7; Vols. III to VIII,complete without index. What offers ? 
—Box No. 14, c/o THE GramMopuonge, 10a, Sono SquakE, W.1. 


a Console, 1933 Model Oak Gramophone ; fully automatic. 

Originally 14 guineas; accept 6 guineas.—Write B., Smirn’s Liprary, 

RICKMANSWORTH. 

) mea sere Recordings for sale (modern); fibre played. List on 
application.—M., 59, BLENHEm™ CRESCENT, W.11. 

















.M.G. Mark Xa. Thorough overhaul before despatch. £16, plus 
carriage.—MetrTers, THE LAvRELS, Forp Park, PLYMOUTH. 





.M.G. Wilson Horn model, original type ; best offer over £5, for quick 

sale. Also “Tue GRAMOPHONE,” clean, unbound, June 1926 on- 
wards, some missing. Offers, cash or records.—Crook, 22, ROCHESTER 
Way, BiackHeatu, Lonpon. 


.M.V. Gramophone 157. Perfect condition. £10.—HarkeEr, Har- 
LAND, PoTtTER STREET, NoRTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX. 


.M.V. 551 Electrical Reproducer. Used. £12 or near. Seen in City 
by appointment.—Box No. 2048, c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 104, SoHO 
Square, W.1. 
H’: filing cabinet (mahogany) iv perfect condition. Cost 20 guineas. 
. (Can be seen by appointment, morning or afternoon after 
May 6.—Berrty, 206, RivermeaD Court, 8.W.6. Tel.: Putney 1101. 
.M.V. No. 163 Re-entrant Gramophone and No. 11 Pickup; £6. 
Suitable for making Radiogram.—RicHaRpson, 493, OXFORD 
Street, W.1. 
.M.V. Re-Entrant, £45. Records, £5. Bargain. Exchange con- 
sidered.—23, OLp Kine STREET, BRISTOL. 
ARK X. H.M.V. Motor. £7. Offers.—Smiru, 189, Oakwoop 
Court, W.14. 
RE-DOGS for sale. Also antique Phonograph. Stamp for list.— 
H. Goveu, Rectory, Acton, Lonpon. 























WANTED—continued 


JXDICEs to Volumes IV, VI, VIII. Good condition.—C. L. P., c/o 
THE GraMopPHonE, 104, Sono Square, W.1. 
RIVATE Collections bought for cash. Good prices given.—Write 
Box 98, c/o THz Gramopuong, 10a, Sono Squarg, W.1. 











ARE Records required. Cash offer for good copies.—RHYTHM 
AceEnciges Ltp., REIGATE. 





ANTED, first five volumes of THE GRAMOPHONE. Must be unbound 

and in good condition. Also indices to Vols. I, IV and VI.—Write, 
stating price, W. H. W., c/o THz GramopHone, 10a, Sono Square, 
W.1. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


(easarry and Orchestral Records to be obtained on easy payment 
terms. Don’t delay.—Apply, Ruytam Acrncies Limirep, Cuurcu 
STREET, REIGATE, SURREY. 
HAMBER Music Records. Postal exchange. Membership 10s. 6d. 
lannually.—Particulars, 8S. Nisiert, 35, Station Roap, Kx1na’s 
HEATH, BrRMINGHAM. 
Ams PLATES, in ivorine, tortoiseshell, black, etc., bring repeat 
orders. Lowest prices, best engraving.—G. Tickets & Co., BELVvor 
Street, LEICESTER. : 




















We give the best cash and exchange prices. 
Consult us when selling; whole libraries or 
small lots purchased 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
Send for Monthly Lists of recent additions to our stock. 


SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
THE USED RECORDS 








A GOOD SPRING CLEAN— 


clean out the OLD and install the NEW. Jussrite is 
the system for filing Records that lives through the ages. 
Full particulars from 
THE MURDOCH TRADING COMPANY 
59-61 Clerkenwell Road - - LONDON, E.C.1 








— MY SWEET — 


FOX-TROT 


I'M IN ANOTHER WORLD 


LOVELY IS THE NIGHT, MARIE LOUISE 
SERENADE 








Ks HE GRAMOPHONE,” clean, unbound, June 1930 to March 1934. 
£1.—WHua kg, 2, Park TERRACE, NEWMARKET. 

“TIXHE GRAMOPHONE,” Nos. 1 to date (wants No. 4), complete with 
indices and supplements, as new. Offers ?—Box No. 2049, c/o 

Tue GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Sono Square, W.1. 








uses recording machines, 1 suction plant, generators, waxes, etc. ; 
all practically new; inspection invited between 10 a.m. and 6 p.m.— 
May, 8, Howianp Street, ToTTENHAM CourT Roan, W.1. 








WANTED 


A GOOD copy of Clara Butterworth and Jamieson Dodds singing 
“* What is done you never can undo ” from Lilac Domino. Generous 
offer.—Box No. 92, c/o THz GraMoPHonge, 10a, Sono Square, W.1. 


ES?¥s. Melba’s Waltz Romeo (any early copy).—Tay Lor, 64, 
Crescent GARDENS, RvISLIP. 


-M.V. B5977. ‘‘ Yours and Mine,” The Southerners.—Fre_p, THE 
Den, WorpLespon Roap, GuILpFORD. 

















COUPON 


This coupon must be cut out and attached to 
any technical enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer is 


Available until May 31st, 1934 











eT 
PUBLISHED BY ‘‘UNITED,’’ OF COURSE! 








ORDER FORM 


Tur GraMoPHoNeE, 
104, Sehe Square, London, W.1 
I enclose my subscription for 145. for ome year, post free, 
beginning with 
EE hs 


PONE ee 
(sLock caritas) 
adress 
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THE GRAMOPHONE 


[COVER 





| GRAMOPHONE DESIGN 


Unrestrained sound-waves are propagated outwards 
in straight lines. The sound conduit should, there- 
fore, also be straight. The bad effects of bends, which 
may easily be serious, diminish rapidly as the bends 
are placed nearer the small end of the sound-conduit, 
and, consequently, in a well-designed tone-arm are 
negligible. There is only one (1}” diameter) bend after 
the tone-arm in the Cascade. The horn itself is dead 
straight. It is this which accounts for its absolutely 
unequalled purity and forwardness. Reproduction 
by the Cascade Gramophone is a sheer delight. 
Prices from £10 10s. to £16. 


DEFERRED TERMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS’ CONVENIENCE 
Write, call, or telephone (Willesden 2825) 


W. J. BOND & SONS 


Milton Avenue (G), Harlesden, N.W.10 
(Behind Harlesden Bakerloo Station) 


HALL FIBRE NEEDLES fo 
GRAMOPHONE & RADIO-GRAMOPHONE 
ARE THE FINEST FOR TONE 


Triangular, Standard or Thick, per 
100 3/3. 

Round Shank, for Pick-ups, per 50 
3/33 per 100 6/-. Samples 1/-. 
Japanese Fibre, fine quality, per 100 1/6. 

Alto Cutters, 4/9. 

Burmese Colour Needles, 1/- & 2/-. 

B.C.N. Pointer, 3/6. Meltrope 
Sharpener 5/3, and other Acces- 
sories—see list. Above prices post free, British Isles only. 


DAWS CLARKE & CO. 




















Supplied through Factors only 


MAINSPRINGS 


(EMO) Send for Descriptive List of Sizes 


vanot George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 
OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 











RENE LE ROY (Flautist) 


Only Records made by this Famous Continental Artiste 
Bach Sonata in E flat major. With Kathleen Long (Pianoforte) 
Two Records, Nos. 135 and 136 (6/- each) 


Handel Sonata No. 3 in G major. With Kathleen Long (Pianoft.) 
One Record, No. 137 (6/-) 


Mozart Quartet in D “> (K.285). With Mangeot (Violin), 
Howard (Viola), and Withers (’Cello 
Two Records, Nos. 112 and 113 (6) cach 
THE NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY 
10a Soho Square, London, W.| 


cA cheap issue 


THOUGHTS 
ON MUSIC 


Compiled by HERVEY ELWES 

216 pages 8vo. 
Robin Legge in the Daily Telegraph 
wrote: “A most desirable book... . 
Many of the criticisms drawn together 
under one roof, as if were, are of the 
utmost value, the very crystallisation of 
‘criticism. The author has done his work 
well ind 


PRICE 1/-, POSTAGE 3d. 


(Limited Number Only) 


THE GRAMOPHONE 
10a SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





The British Musician and 


Musical News 
MONTHLY : 64. 


53, BARCLAY ROAD, WARLEY WOODS, 
BIRMINGHAM 








Specimen Copies of two issues will be sent to 
readers of ‘ The Gramophone’ on request (4d. stamps 
to be forwarded to cover cost of postage) 

hope that contact with the paper will inspire regular 
purchase. 








From ‘Tae Gramornuons,’ March 1932, by Christopher Stene. 

‘ Any of our readers who are not regular readers of the British 
Musician should lose no time in sampling a copy: the analytical 
notes on famous recorded works are most valuable, and compiete 
sets are availabie at a reasonable price on application te the 
Editor, Mr. Sydne = 53, Barclay Road, Warley 
Woods, Birming 


From ‘ MusicaL CanabDA,’ November 1981. 

‘Sydney Grew, editor of the British Musician, is ene ef the 
wisest writers on musicai matters in the British Empire. His 
criticisms are always helpful. His love for music makes 
him a crusader—and we need crusaders to-day!’ 


Complete Sets of the‘ British Musician’ (1926-1931: 

72 numbers) are available—&1-1-0, carriage paid. 

Also a few sets with Covers slightly faded 10/-, 
carriage forward. 
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THE STREET SINGER (Arthur Tracy) 
ot eel cae I _— - W sia H = 7 . : } MR 1278 


THIRTY-EIGHT TUNES ON ONE RECORD ! 
BLACKPOOL SWITCHBACK (No. 1). Two Sides. 
** A Review of 38 Tunes recalling Happy Days "’ 
Organ Solo by REGINALD DIXON No. MR 1281 


“TIGER RAG” played on SIX PIANOS 
TIGER RAG . > ‘ : . ‘ e e 
ST.LOUIS BLUES . . > e . ° 2 « 

(Played by THE SIX KEYBOARD KINGS) 


}er 1277 


ALFRED THRIPP, The Blind Crooner 


THROW ANOTHER LOG ON THE FIRE ° ° -}MR 1270 
OUR BIG LOVE SCENE (film ‘* Going Hollywood "’) . 


COMMODORE GRAND ORCHESTRA “oodusted by oe 


PROCESSION OF THE SIRDAR (from ‘* Caucasian ,; 
Sketches "’) p : : p ; : . »>MR1276 
THE JUGGLER ‘ a 


EDDIE POLA, of “ America Calling” Fame 


I WANT TO BEA NUDIST . . 
THE WEDDING OF A GIGOLO . }MR 1279 


ANONA WINN, The Radio Favourite 
I'LL FOLLOW MY SECRET HEART (from ‘** Conversation ) 
Piece "’) ‘ : ‘ : : ’ .>MR1272 
THIS LITTLE PIGGIE WENT TO MARKET. ° 
“WAGON WHEELS ”.—Regal-Zono Biggest Seller 
Magnificently sung by ROBERT ROLO . ‘ . No.MR1253 


Fox Trot by BILLY COTTON and His Band . . No.MR 1257 
Accordeon Band by BILLY REID . : : . No.MR1271 





This Month's List of New Records Price not valid in 1.F.S, 


gladly sent post free— REGAL- 
ZONOPHONE, 98 Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C.1. 





Printed by Hzenprrson anpD SpPatpine Lrp., Sylvan Grove, 8.E.15, and published by the Proprietors, GRaMoPHONE (PUBLICATIONS) Lrp., 
6 New Street, Guernsey, Channel Islands. 





